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DUQUESNE  UNIVERSITY— PAST  AND  PRESENT 


Duquesne  University  today  is  an  urban  university  with  an  enrollment  of 
over  7000  students  in  its  eight  schools.  The  program  of  campus  expansion, 
in  which  the  University  has  been  engaged  since  1950,  is  a  gratifying  contin- 
uation of  educational  work  humbly  undertaken  by  a  small  group  of  Holy 
Ghost  Fathers.  These  men  came  to  Pittsburgh  from  Germany  in  1878  and 
made  the  bricks,  then  built  the  school  which  they  later  instituted  as  a 
college  of  arts  and  letters.  In  1882  this  school  was  incorporated  under  the 
title  of  the  Pittsburgh  Catholic  College  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  By  1911  the 
administrators  of  the  original  College  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  univer- 
sity charter  and  it  was  then  decided  to  adopt  the  name  Duquesne  Univer- 
sity. 

The  educational  objectives  have  remained  fundamentally  the  same  since 
Father  Strub  and  the  other  dedicated  priests  of  the  Holy  Ghost  Congrega- 
tion welcomed  the  first  students  to  their  classrooms.  Then  and  now  the 
prime  consideration  is  excellence  of  academic  instruction  in  a  Christian 
atmosphere.  The  University  has  grown  in  size  and  stature  over  the  years, 
but  it  has  remained  faithful  to  the  philosophies  of  its  Founding  Fathers. 
Duquesne  University  is  proud  of  its  latest  physical  facilities  and  looks 
forward  to  the  completion  of  its  current  building  program.  It  is,  however, 
prone  to  keep  these  material  assets  in  proper  perspective  as  necessary  and 
good;  but  never  more  important  than  the  spiritual,  academic,  and  cultural 
education  of  the  students  who  become  part  of  the  Duquesne  family. 

University  Organization 

The  University's  objectives  are  attained  through  its  various  schools  provid- 
ing guidance  and  educational  opportunities  in  a  selected  area  of  academic 
endeavor.  Through  concentrated  study  in  a  major  field  of  interest,  various 
programs  of  co-curricular  activities,  and  established  personnel  services  the 
educational  objectives  may  be  realized. 

The  University  is  comprised  of  eight  academic  units: 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences     1878 

School  of  Law     1911 

Graduate  School     1911 
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School  of  Business  Administration     1913 
School  of  Pharmacy     1925 
School  of  Music     1926 
School  of  Education     1929 
School  of  Nursing     1937 

Recognitions 
University 

Accreditation 

State  Council  on  Education  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction 
Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 

Membership 

American  Association  of  Collegiate  Registrars  and  Admissions  Officers 

American  Association  of  Urban  Universities 

American  Council  on  Education 

Association  of  American  Colleges 

Association  of  College  Admissions  Counselors 

Catholic  Educational  Association  of  Pennsylvania 

National  Catholic  Educational  Association 

National  Commission  on  Accrediting 
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College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 

Accreditation 

American  Chemical  Society 

School  of  Business  Administration 

Accreditation 

American  Association  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business 

Membership 

Associated  University  Bureaus  of  Business  and  Economic  Research 

Middle  Atlantic  Association  of  Colleges  of  Business 

School  of  Pharmacy 

Accreditation 

American  Council  of  Pharmaceutical  Education 

Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Pharmacy 

Membership 

American  Association  of  Colleges  of  Pharmacy 


School  of  Nursing 

Accreditation 

National  League  for  Nursing 

Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Nurse  Examiners 

Membership 

Conference  of  Catholic  Schools  of  Nursing 

Council  of  Member  Agencies 

Department  of  Baccalaureate  and  Higher  Degree  Programs 

National  League  for  Nursing 

School  of  Education 

Accreditation 

National  Council  for  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education 

Membership 

American  Association  of  Colleges  of  Teacher  Education 

Association  for  Student  Teaching 

Comparative  Education  Society 

Council  on  Exceptional  Children 
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History  of  Education  Society 
National  Education  Association 
Association  of  Higher  Education 

Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development 
Association  of  Teachers  of  Business  Education 
Department  of  Audio- Visual  Instruction 
Department  of  Elementary  School  Principals 
Department  of  Secondary  School  Principals 
National  Science  Teachers  Association 
National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education 
National  Society  of  College  Teachers  of  Education 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  Retarded  Children 
Pennsylvania  State  Education  Association 
Religious  Education  Association 
Teacher  Education  and  Professional  Standards 
United  Business  Education  Association 

School  of  Music 

Accreditation 

National  Council  for  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education 

Pennsylvania  State  Council  on  Education 

Membership 

Association  of  American  Choruses 

Friends  of  the  Music  Library 

National  Association  of  Schools  of  Music 

National  Catholic  Music  Educators  Association 

Graduate  School 

Membership 

Council  of  Graduate  Schools  in  the  United  States 

Mid- West  Conference  on  Graduate  Study  and  Research 

School  of  Law 

Accreditation 

American  Bar  Association 

New  York  State  Department  of  Education 

Membership 

Association  of  American  Law  Schools 


GRADUATE  STUDY  AT  DUQUESNE 


The  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Duquesne  University  is  an 
institution  primarily  devoted  to  providing  properly  qualified  students  with 
an  opportunity  to  pursue  advanced  work. 

The  scope  of  the  Graduate  School  is  such  as  to  include  several  fields  of 
intellectual  and  cultural  content  which  have  a  legitimate  place  in  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning,  and  in  which  speculative  investigation  can  be  car- 
ried on  without  exclusive  regard  for  the  merely  practical  and  vocational 
standpoint. 

The  Graduate  School  makes  its  contribution  to  the  attainment  of  the 
objectives  of  the  University  by  devoting  itself  to  providing  properly  quali- 
fied students  with  an  opportunity  to  pursue  advanced  study  with  a  view  to: 

1)  increasing  and  deepening  their  own  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  a 
chosen  area; 

2)  acquiring  skill  in  the  use  of  standard  techniques  of  research; 

3)  making  whatever  contribution  they  can  towards  the  advance  of  hu- 
man wisdom,  by  teaching  others  and/or  by  adding  to  the  store  of  known 
truth  and  established  method. 

Degrees 

Through  the  facilities  of  several  major  departments  in  the  University,  the 
Graduate  School  offers  advanced  studies  leading  to  a  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  or  Master  of  Science.  Candidates  confine  their  work  in  course  to  one 
of  the  following  fields:  Biology,  Chemistry,  Classics,  English,  History, 
Mathematics,  Modern  Languages,  Pharmacy,  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry, 
Pharmacology,  Pharmacognosy,  Philosophy,  Political  Science,  Psychology, 
Sociology,  African  Studies. 

The  Graduate  School  also  offers  advanced  studies  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Chemistry,  in  English,  in  Philosophy,  and  in 
Psychology. 

In  addition,  the  professional  schools  of  Business  Administration,  Educa- 
tion and  Music  offer  graduate  work  in  their  respective  fields.  These  pro- 
grams are  not  described  in  this  bulletin;  but  further  information  and  appli- 
cation materials  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to:  The  Director  of  Graduate 
Study  in  the  School  of  Business  Administration,  School  of  Education  or 
School  of  Music. 
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ACADEMIC  POLICIES 


Policies 

Restriction  on  Time  Candidates  engaged  in  activity  other  than  gradu- 
ate work  will  accordingly  be  limited  in  the  number  of  semester  hours  they 
may  take  during  any  particular  session.  No  part-time  student  can  anticipate 
completing  the  minimum  requirements  in  course  within  less  than  two 
years.  All  work  acceptable  toward  the  master's  degree  shall  be  completed 
within  a  period  of  six  years. 

Residence  Course  requirements  are  met  in  residence.  No  graduate 
credit  is  allowable  for  work  done  by  correspondence  or  in  extension 
courses. 

Transferred  Graduate  Credit  With  the  approval  of  the  Head  of  De- 
partment graduate  work  done  at  other  accredited  institutions  may  be 
offered  in  partial  fulfillment  of  course  requisite.  Immediately  after  matricu- 
lation such  students  should  arrange  to  have  submitted  an  official  transcript 
of  record  of  such  graduate  work  to:  Graduate  Office,  Duquesne  University, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  15219.  After  a  reasonable  time  has  elapsed  to 
observe  the  student's  work  in  course,  a  maximum  of  six  credits  may  be 
accepted  towards  the  Master's  Degree.  Transfer  of  credits  toward  a  Doc- 
toral degree  is  determined  by  committee  action  in  each  individual  case. 

Thesis  All  Master's  candidates  save  those  who  are  following  Plan  B 
as  outlined  in  the  descriptive  material  of  several  departments  in  the  follow- 
ing pages,  shall  present  a  thesis.  Since  a  thesis  is  the  equivalent  of  six 
semester  hours  of  graduate  work,  registration  for  it  is  to  be  made  according 
to  the  usual  procedure,  and  this  registration  is  to  be  renewed  each  semester 
during  which  thesis  work  continues.  Students  engaged  in  thesis  writing 
should  be  careful  to  note  in  the  annual  calendar  the  last  day  for  submitting 
theses  to  the  Graduate  Office.  Approved  theses  shall  follow  Form  Book  for 
Thesis  Writing  by  W.  G.  Campbell,  a  work  procurable  at  the  campus  book 
store.  Three  copies  of  the  thesis  are  to  be  presented:  an  original  and  two 
copies  on  bonded  paper  procurable  at  the  campus  book  store. 

The  Dean  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Graduate  Council 
approves  or  disapproves  theses,  following  the  separate  reports  of  a  com- 
mittee of  readers  appointed  from  the  faculty  of  the  Graduate  School.  Im- 
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mediately  after  the  candidate  has  been  notified  of  approval,  he  must  de- 
posit three  typed  copies  in  the  University  Library.  These  copies  become  the 
permanent  property  of  the  University  and  may  not  be  wholly  or  partially 
published  elsewhere  without  the  consent  of  the  University.  The  Librarian 
arranges  to  have  them  bound  at  a  cost  of  twelve  dollars  per  set  of  three. 

Before  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  conferred,  a  dissertation 
must  be  presented  which  meets  the  requirements  of  the  Graduate  School. 
As  a  rule,  the  doctoral  thesis  must  be  published  in  whole  or  in  abstract, 
and  twenty-five  reprints  or  copies  of  it  must  be  presented  to  the  Graduate 
School.  To  insure  this  publication  a  deposit  of  fifty  dollars  is  asked.  This 
deposit  is  refunded  when  the  reprints  or  copies  are  presented  to  the  Gradu- 
ate School. 


Grading 

The  following  grading  system,  adopted  February  21,  1929,  and  amended 
September  19,  1938,  is  the  only  method  of  rating  recognized  by  the  Univer- 
sity. The  system  is  as  follows: 

A — Excellent 

B— Good 

C — Average 

D — Below  Average:  lowest  passing  grade 

F — Failure:  course  must  be  repeated 

I — Incomplete:  grade  is  deferred  because  of  incomplete  work  and  must  be 
removed  within  one  semester's  time 

X — Absent  from  final  examination;  this  grade  must  be  removed  within  one 
week  after  the  date  of  original  final  examination 

W— Official  Withdrawal 

P — Pass:  used  in  certain  courses  without  quality  points 

All  incomplete  grades  must  be  removed  within  one  semester  after  the 
close  of  final  exams. 

Credit  obtained  with  D  grade  will  not  be  counted  towards  the  total  num- 
ber required  for  a  Master's  or  Doctor's  degree. 

Graduate  students  are  expected  to  maintain  an  average  not  lower  than  B; 
those  failing  to  meet  this  standard  will  be  subject  to  faculty  action. 
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Degree  Requirements 

The  requirements  for  each  degree  are  listed  in  the  section  of  this  bulletin 
devoted  to  the  appropriate  department  of  study. 

The  following  may  prove  to  be  a  useful  check  list  for  the  graduate  stu- 
dent: 

1)  Bachelor's  degree  from  an  accredited  school,  showing  sufficient  quan- 
titative and  qualitative  undergraduate  preparation  for  the  proposed  field  of 
graduate  study. 

2)  Official  transcripts  of  academic  record. 

3)  Official  application  form  on  file  in  the  Graduate  Office. 

4)  A  program  of  graduate  work  approved  by  the  Head  of  Department. 

5)  The  minimum  number  of  semester  hours  of  course  work  required  by 
the  department. 

6)  The  Modern  Language  requirement  will  be  met  approximately  a  year 
before  graduation. 

7)  An  outline  of  thesis  should  be  on  file  in  the  Graduate  Office  approxi- 
mately six  months  before  graduation. 

8)  After  all  requirements  in  course  have  been  successfully  completed, 
candidates  are  subject  to  a  comprehensive  examination  covering  the  major 
field. 

9)  A  thesis  submitted  for  approval  no  later  than  the  date  set  in  the 
annual  calendar,  should  the  candidate  wish  to  graduate  at  the  end  of  that 
session. 

10)  An  original  copy  and  two  carbons  of  the  approved  thesis  must  be 
given  to  the  Librarian  for  binding. 

11)  The  candidate  must  make  complete  settlement  of  his  financial  ac- 
count with  the  University. 

12)  All  work  leading  toward  a  master's  degree  shall  be  completed  within 
a  maximum  of  six  years. 

13)  The  candidate  must  have  made  formal  application  for  the  degree  at 
the  Office  of  the  Registrar  prior  to  the  date  listed  in  the  University  Calen- 
dar, and  must  be  present  at  the  Baccalaureate. 

14)  Any  other  specific  requirements  of  the  department  must  be  fulfilled. 
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ADMISSION  AND  FINANCIAL  INFORMATION 


Admission 

Graduates  with  the  bachelor's  degree  from  an  accredited  college  or  univer- 
sity and  ordained  priests,  rabbis  and  ministers  who  have  completed  a  four- 
year  course  of  study  in  a  recognized  seminary  will  be  considered  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Graduate  School. 

Applicants  shall  have,  in  scope  of  study,  a  sufficient  preparation  in  their 
proposed  field  of  graduate  work,  and  shall  show  that  they  maintained  a 
superior  grade  in  quality  of  academic  record.  Deficiencies  must  be  reme- 
died without  graduate  credit. 

Application  Each  student  applying  for  admission,  either  as  an  appli- 
cant for  a  degree  or  as  a  non-degree  applicant,  must  file  with  the  Graduate 
School  an  application  for  admission  and  such  other  documents  as  may  be 
required.  An  application  form  will  be  supplied  by  the  Graduate  School 
upon  request.  Such  application  should  be  made  not  later  than  one  month 
before  the  beginning  of  the  term  in  which  the  entrant  anticipates  commenc- 
ing or  continuing  graduate  work. 

Official  Transcripts  A  student  applying  for  admission  as  a  degree 
candidate  must  assume  the  responsibility  of  having  the  registrar  of  each 
institution  previously  attended  mail  an  official  transcript  of  record  directly 
to  the  Graduate  School.  A  transcript  must  be  received  from  each  institution 
attended,  including  any  attended  during  summer  sessions,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  the  transcript  of  the  last  institution  attended  lists  the  record 
at  the  other  institutions  and  regardless  of  whether  or  not  credit  was  re- 
ceived. 

Transcripts  and  other  documents  which  are  accepted  toward  admission 
become  the  property  of  the  University. 

Acceptance  Reasonably  soon  after  particular  transcripts  and  the  Ap- 
plication for  Admission  have  been  favorably-  reviewed,  the  Graduate 
School  Office  mails  to  the  prospective  entrant  official  notification  of  admis- 
sion to  graduate  study.  Students  whose  records  have  been  unfavorably 
reviewed  for  admission  will  receive  notice  to  that  effect. 

Admission  to  pursue  courses  in  the  Graduate  School  is  not  to  be  con- 
strued as  an  assurance  of  ultimate  degree  candidacy. 
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At  the  discretion  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  or  of  the  Head  of 
the  Department,  a  personal  interview  may  be  required  of  any  applicant 
before  admission. 

Types  of  Admission     Students  will  be  admitted  in  one  of  the  following 
ways: 

1)  Regular.  This  is  a  full  and  unconditional  admission  into  a  graduate 
degree  program. 

2)  Tentative.  This  is  granted  to  qualified  applicants  who  file  their  appli- 
cations during  the  final  year  of  work  toward  a  bachelor's  degree,  pending 
subsequent  filing  of  satisfactory  supplementary  transcripts  showing  the  de- 
gree awarded. 

3)  Unclassified.  This  is  granted  to  those  qualified  students  who  are  not 
enrolling  for  a  degree  program.  They  must  apply  for  admission  in  the  usual 
way,  and  if  admitted  they  are  held  to  the  same  scholastic  standards  as 
other  students.  Later,  if  an  unclassified  student  wishes  to  apply  for  admis- 
sion to  a  degree  program,  only  that  work  may  be  transferred  which  satisfies 
the  requirements  of  that  program. 

4)  Temporary  Transfer.  This  is  granted  to  a  student  in  good  standing  in 
any  recognized  graduate  school  who  wishes  to  enroll  in  the  Graduate 
School  of  Duquesne  University  for  any  one  term  or  summer  session  and 
who  plans  to  return  thereafter  to  his  former  college  or  university.  He  will 
not  be  required  to  submit  a  full  transcript  of  credits,  but  he  must  present  a 
statement  signed  by  his  graduate  dean  that  he  is  in  good  standing  in  his 
graduate  school. 

5)  Doctoral  Courtesy.  Scholars  who  have  attained  doctoral  status  from 
this  or  other  recognized  universities  and  who  wish  to  continue  study  in 
special  fields  may  be  permitted  to  attend  individual  courses  subject  to  the 
permission  of  the  instructor  in  charge.  No  official  record  will  be  made  of 
the  work  done.  If  credit  and/or  an  official  transcript  is  desired,  regular 
admission,  registration  and  tuition  and  fee  charges  will  be  required. 

6)  Campus  Courtesy.  Registered  students  in  the  undergraduate  schools  of 
Duquesne  University,  who  require  not  more  than  twelve  semester  hours  for 
the  completion  of  their  Baccalaureate  studies,  may  begin  graduate  study 
with  the  approval  of  their  Dean,  provided,  having  met  all  other  conditions, 
they  have  completed  a  minimum  of  eighteen  undergraduate  credits  in  the 
subject  they  wish  to  pursue.  To  such  students,  only  courses  numbered  500- 
599  can  be  offered.  The  maximum  amount  of  credit  thus  earned  shall  not 
exceed  six  hours. 
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7)  Auditor.  With  the  permission  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School, 
auditors  may  attend  certain  courses,  provided  they  pay  regular  rates  per 
semester  hour.  Under  no  circumstance  will  credit  be  allowed  for  such  at- 
tendance. 

Registration 

Prior  Advisement  After  a  student  has  been  admitted  to  Graduate 
School,  he  should  consult  the  Head  of  the  Department  in  which  he  intends 
to  do  his  major  work  for  advisement  as  to  the  exact  program  he  should 
pursue.  The  written  approval  of  the  Head  of  the  Department  or  his  delegate 
is  required  in  advance  of  each  registration  for  any  course  creditable  toward 
a  graduate  degree.  Approval  of  program  may  be  obtained  during  the  days 
of  registration  prior  to  the  beginning  of  each  session. 

Where  to  Register  Upon  approval  of  program  the  student  should  pre- 
sent himself  at  the  Graduate  School  Office  for  final  endorsement  and  in- 
structions on  how  to  complete  registration.  Students  are  obliged  to  register 
before  each  term  during  which  they  propose  to  attend  courses.  The  regis- 
tration days  and  hours  are  listed  in  the  University  Calendar. 

Official  Registration  Registration  is  considered  complete  only  when 
all  charges  are  paid  or  when  satisfactory  arrangements  have  been  made 
with  the  Business  Office.  The  student  is  not  considered  officially  registered 
until  the  above  is  accomplished.  Admission  to  any  class  is  permitted  only 
to  those  students  who  have  officially  registered  for  that  class. 

The  University  Library 

The  University  Library  supplies  an  essential  service  to  all  students  and 
faculty  of  the  University.  The  present  collection  numbers  more  than 
200,000  volumes,  and  the  Library  receives  regularly  more  than  2,100  period- 
icals. Special  accommodations  are  available  in  the  Blanchard  Room  for 
the  individual  study  of  tapes,  records,  slides,  and  filmstrips.  Microprint 
readers  are  provided  in  another  area  of  the  library. 

One  of  the  University's  outstanding  collections  is  housed  in  the  African 
Room.  This  collection,  which  supports  the  program  of  the  Institute  of  Afri- 
can Affairs,  includes  more  than  4,200  books,  some  1,100  pamphlets,  and  280 
journal  subscriptions,  as  well  as  a  collection  of  microfilms,  tapes,  and  rec- 
ords. The  Linguistics  collection  is  particularly  noteworthy. 

An  addition  which  doubled  the  capacity  of  the  Library  was  completed  in 
1961.  Future  enlargement  of  the  present  Library  facilities  is  planned  as  a 
part  of  the  general  development  program  of  the  University.  Special  study 
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areas  are  set  aside  for  the  use  of  faculty  and  graduate  students.  A  typing 
room  is  available  for  those  who  may  wish  to  bring  their  own  typewriters. 

A  detailed  plan  of  the  University  Library  building  and  instructions  for 
the  use  of  all  Library  facilities  will  be  found  in  the  Student  Library  Man- 
ual, a  copy  of  which  is  provided  for  each  new  student. 

Faculty  members  and  graduate  students,  upon  presentation  of  the  proper 
identification,  are  accorded  certain  privileges  at  the  libraries  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pittsburgh  and  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology.  By  arrangement 
with  the  University  Library  they  may  have  access  to  the  collections  of  a 
number  of  special  libraries  in  the  Pittsburgh  area.  Another  service  availa- 
ble to  graduate  students  and  faculty  is  the  inter-library  loan.  This  service  is 
administered  by  the  Reference  Department  of  the  University  Library. 

Library  hours  for  the  regular  semesters,  for  the  Summer  Session,  and  for 
the  vacation  periods  are  indicated  in  the  Student  Library  Manual. 

Placement 

The  Career  Planning  and  Placement  Center  offers  its  full  services  to  gradu- 
ate students  at  the  University.  A  credential  file  should  be  established  or 
brought  up-to-date  by  each  graduate  who  wishes  to  utilize  these  services. 
Materials  on  career  opportunities  are  on  file  for  student  use. 
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Financial  Information 

All  figures  are  for  one  semester  only. 

For  yearly  total  double  amounts  where  applicable. 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  change  the  tuition  and  fees  herein  at  any 

time. 

Tuition  and  Fees 

Application  Fee  (Non-refundable)  $10.00 

Tuition  (for  all  Graduate  level  courses) 

Per  Semester  Hour  Credit  $38.00 

University  Fees 

0-  4  credits  $20.00 

5-11  credits  $35.00 

Summer  Sessions 
Tuition  (for  all  Graduate  level  courses) 

Per  Semester  Hour  Credit  $38.00 

University  Fee: 

0-  4  credits,  $20.00 

5-11  credits,  $35.00 

Recipients  of  scholarships  and  other  discounts  totaling  50°/o  or  more,  must 
pay  a  University  Fee  determined  as  follows: 

0-  4  credits,  $20.00  per  semester 

5-11  credits,  $35.00  per  semester 

Late  Registration  Fee  $  5.00 

This  fee  is  charged  to  all  students  registering  later  than  the  last  day  of 
the  regular  registration  period. 

Condition  Examination  Fee  $  5.00 

This  fee  is  charged  for  each  condition  and  special  examination  fee  for 
removal  of  X  grades.  It  is  payable  in  advance. 

Change  of  Course  Fee  $  1.00 

Auditor's  Fees,  per  Semester  Hour  $38.00 

N.B. — The  fees  for  auditors  are  the  same  as  those  for  regularly  matric- 
ulated students. 

Special  Examination  $10.00 

Payable  by  students  granted  a  special  examination  to  satisfy  either 
general  or  special  requirements  at  times  other  than  those  regularly 
prescribed. 
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Thesis  Binding  Fee  $20.00 

This  fee  is  charged  to  cover  the  cost  of  binding  three  copies  of  thesis. 

Graduation  Fee — Master's  Degree  $35.00 

Graduation  Fee — Doctor's  Degree  $50.00 

Ph.D.  Thesis  Publication  Deposit  $50.00 

This  deposit  is  refundable  upon  presentation  of  twenty-five  reprints  of 
publication  to  the  Graduate  School. 

Laboratory  Fees 

Biological  Sciences  $20.00 

Chemistry  $20.00 

700  Thesis  $30.00 

701  Thesis  $30.00 

Pharmacy 

One  $5.00  breakage  card  will  be  required  of  each  student. 

Psychology  511  $  5.00 

Psychology  645,  646  $5.00  each  semester 

Graduate  Students  who  are  required  to  take  undergraduate  courses  are 
subject  to  the  laboratory  fees  as  listed  in  the  undergraduate  catalogs. 

Psychological  Testing  570  $10.00 

Improvement  of  Audio  Visual  Aids  503  $  2.00 

Room  and  Board 

Most  graduate  students  must  make  arrangements  to  live  off  campus.  Some 
few  spaces  in  modern  dormitory  facilities  are  available  for  both  male  and 
female  Graduate  students.  Graduate  students  may  take  their  meals  at  the 
Resident  Dining  Hall,  which  is  adjacent  to  the  men's  and  women's  dormito- 
ries; this  service  is  optional  rather  than  mandatory  for  Graduate  students. 
The  University  does  not  provide  dormitory  accommodations  for  married  stu- 
dents. 

Arrangements  for  dormitory  residence  are  made  with  the  Deans  of  Men 
and  Women  here  at  Duquesne  University. 

Reservations  are  made  on  a  semester  basis:  September  to  January,  Janu- 
ary to  June.  Rooms  may  be  occupied  at  the  registration  period. 

Regular  Session 

Room  Per  Semester 

Single  $225.00 

Double  $185.00 
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Board  Per  Semester 
Six  (6)  Day  Week  $250.00 

Seven  (7)  Day  Week  $275.00 

(Meals  served  commencing  first  day  of  classes) 

Summer  Session 

Room  Eight  Weeks  Six  Weeks 

Single  $112.00  $  84.00 

Double  $  84.00  $  64.00 

Board 

Seven  (7)  Day  Week  $150.00  $110.00 

Five  (5)  Day  Week  $115.00  $  85.00 

(Meals  served  commencing  first  day  of  classes) 

Those  desiring  room  space  for  the  Summer  Sessions  should  make  reser- 
vations no  later  than  May  31.  A  deposit  of  $10.00  must  accompany  each 
room  application.  After  occupancy,  the  deposit  is  applied  toward  the  room 
and  board  expenses.  This  deposit  is  not  refunded  if  the  room  is  not  oc- 
cupied. 

Refunds 

After  the  last  day  of  the  period  provided  for  change  in  program,  as  an- 
nounced in  the  University  Calendar,  no  tuition  shall  be  refunded  for  any 
course  which  the  student  may  discontinue.  Exception  to  this  rule  may  be 
made  only  in  cases  of  total  withdrawal  from  the  University. 

Students  who  withdraw  from  the  University  for  a  satisfactory  reason 
within  five  weeks  after  the  opening  of  the  semester  are  entitled  to  a  pro- 
portionate refund  of  tuition  provided  that  they  notify  their  dean  at  the  time 
of  the  withdrawal.  Fees  are  not  refundable. 

Refunds  are  made  in  accordance  with  the  following  schedule. 

Withdrawal  Refund 

Within  the  first  two  weeks  of  class  80°/o 

Third  Week                                                                *  60% 

Fourth  Week  40% 

Fifth  Week  20% 

No  refund  will  be  made  in  the  case  of  students  who  are  requested  to 
withdraw  as  a  result  of  faculty  action. 
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The  Refund  Schedule  for  Summer  Sessions  (six  or  eight  weeks  session)  is 

as  follows: 

Withdrawal  Refund 

First  Week  60% 

Second  Week  20°/o 

There  are  no  refunds  after  the  second  week  of  a  Summer  Session.  Fees 
are  not  refundable. 

Payments  and  Other  Credits 
Deferred  Payment 

Tuition  and  Fees 

Tuition  and/or  Room  and  Board  accounts  for  each  semester  may  be  paid  in 
full  at  registration  for  each  semester.  It  is  recommended  that  money  in- 
tended for  these  should  be  brought  by  the  student  in  the  form  of  a  check  or 
draft  made  payable  to  Duquesne  University. 

Duquesne  University  makes  possible  the  use  of  an  optional  installment 
service,  Education  Funds  Inc.,  for  those  students  who  prefer  to  pay  college 
expenses  on  a  monthly  basis  during  the  entire  year.  This  service  can  be 
obtained  for  one,  two,  three,  or  four  years.  The  contract  is  made  between 
the  student  and  Education  Funds  Inc.  Group  credit  life  insurance  is  pro- 
vided with  all  contracts.  All  correspondence  concerning  this  installment 
service  for  college  expenses  should  be  directed  to  Education  Funds  Inc.,  20 
Dorrance  Street,  Providence  3,  Rhode  Island,  or  to  the  Cashier's  Office, 
Duquesne  University,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  15219. 

Room  and  Board 

Room  and  board  charges  are  due  and  payable  at  the  regular  registration 
periods  listed  in  the  University  Calendar.  The  use  of  an  optional  install- 
ment service,  Education  Funds  Inc.,  is  available  to  students  who  prefer  to 
pay  this  expense  on  a  monthly  basis  during  the  entire  year.  All  correspond- 
ence concerning  this  installment  service  for  college  expenses  should  be 
directed  to  Education  Funds  Inc.,  20  Dorrance  Street,  Providence,  Rhode 
Island  02901,  or  to  the  Cashier's  Office,  Duquesne  University,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania,  15219. 

Loans 

Application  for  loans  should  be  made  to:  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Financial  Assistance.  The  same  is  true  of  government  loans  under  the 
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National  Defense  Education  Act  program.  Applications  for  all  types  of  fi- 
nancial assistance  must  be  submitted  to  the  Office  of  Financial  Assistance, 
Duquesne  University,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  15219,  on  or  before  May  31, 
1966. 


Assistantships 

The  various  departments  of  the  Graduate  School  have  available  a  limited 
number  of  graduate  assistantships.  These  are  assigned  on  a  competitive 
basis  to  students  who  have  completed  their  undergraduate  work  with  dis- 
tinction. Appointments  are  for  a  period  of  one  year.  Reappointments  are 
made  upon  a  basis  of  proved  competence. 
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DEPARTMENTS  AND  COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


Biological  Sciences 

Chairman:  Julius  S.  Greenstein,  Ph.D. 

Faculty:  Professors  Greenstein,   Miller,   Turner;   Associate   Professors 
Ehrlich,  Sillman,  Smith;  Assistant  Professors  Barr,  Knapp,  Liu,  Quetsch. 

Program 

The  Degree  of  Master  of  Science:  The  department  offers  the  Master  of 
Science  with  a  major  in  botany,  microbiology,  or  zoology. 

Prerequisites  for  Admission:  Candidates  shall  have  completed  a  mini- 
mum of  thirty-one  semester  hours  in  undergraduate  biological  sciences, 
plus  one  year  of  physics,  inorganic  chemistry,  organic  chemistry,  college 
mathematics,  and  have  reading  ability  in  one  foreign  language.  Students 
with  undergraduate  deficiencies  may  be  required  to  register  for  appropriate 
course  carrying  no  graduate  credit. 

Requirements  for  the  Master's  Degree 

Courses 

Course  work  covering  a  minimum  of  twenty-four  semester  hours. 

Examinations 

Pre- Qualifying:  Each  entering  graduate  student  must  pass  a  comprehen- 
sive written  examination  covering  the  major  fields  of  undergraduate  biol- 
ogy before  he  may  be  considered  as  a  possible  candidate  for  the  advanced 
degree. 

Final:  Each  student  must  orally  defend  his  thesis  and  otherwise  satisfac- 
torily demonstrate  graduate  competence  in  his  major  field  of  concentration. 

Language:  A  reading  examination  in  a  foreign  language,  chosen  with  the 
approval  of  the  department. 

Thesis 

Every  candidate  must  present  a  research  thesis  on  a  topic  approved  by 
the  department. 
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COURSES 

General 

500.  History  of  Biology.  A  consideration  of  the  initiation  and  development 
of  selected  basic  concepts  of  biology.  The  importance  of  a  concept  and  the 
major  contributions  to  it  throughout  its  development  is  the  subject  of  library 
research  and  a  seminar  for  each  student.  One  two-hour  period  weekly  with 
additional  quiz  and  discussion  periods  as  required  by  the  topics  selected.  Credit, 
Two  hours. 

502.  Morphogenesis.  An  introduction  to  the  literature,  research  techniques 
and  concepts  pertaining  to  the  origin  and  development  of  form  in  organisms. 
Prerequisites:  One  course  concerned  with  adult  structure  of  either  plants  or  ani- 
mals and  one  course  concerning  the  development  through  ontogeny  of  plants  or 
animals.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

507.  Cellular  Physiology.  Treatment  of  cells  as  complex  physical-chemical 
systems.  Includes  metabolic  regulation,  membrane  transport,  osmotic  regulation, 
energetics,  motility  and  excitation  phenomena  in  both  plant  and  animal  cells.  Two 
three-hour  periods  of  lecture  and  laboratory  weekly.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

510.  Principles  of  Organic  Evolution.  A  study  of  the  history,  concepts,  and 
evidences  of  organic  evolution.  Each  student  is  required  to  present  one  formal 
exposition  on  a  selected  topic.  Prerequisite:  Genetics.  Three  hours  of  lecture 
weekly.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

522.  Cytology  and  Cytogenetics.  A  study  of  the  cell  as  an  organized  proto- 
plasmic unit  of  structure  and  function,  including  related  genetic  mechanisms. 
Two  three-hour  periods  of  lecture  and  laboratory  weekly.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

523.  Histochemistry.  A  lecture  course  on  the  principles  of  histochemistry, 
including  considerations  of  fixation,  freeze  drying,  freeze  substitution,  control 
techniques,  histoenzymology,  autolysis,  carbohydrate,  protein  and  lipid  histo- 
chemistry, microincineration,  inorganic  ions,  ultra  cytochemistry,  quantitative 
histochemistry,  autoradiography  and  fluorescent  techniques.  Permission  of  in- 
structor required.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

525.  Microtechnique.  A  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
principles  and  techniques  of  preparing  biological  materials  for  microscopic  study. 
Two  three-hour  periods  of  lecture  and  laboratory  weekly.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

533.  Instrumental  Methods.  An  introduction  to  instrumental  techniques  and 
methods  designed  to  aid  in  the  development  of  skills  associated  with  independent 
biological  research.  (Required  of  all  first  year  graduate  students).  Credit,  Three 
hours. 

534.  Physiological  Methods.  An  introductory  course  in  familiarization  and 
utilization  of  techniques  in  biological  research  with  particular  emphasis  placed  on 
those  related  to  physiological  problems.  (May  be  substituted  for  533  as  a  require- 
ment for  first  year  graduate  students).  Credit,  Three  hours. 


Botany 

512.  Advanced  Plant  Physiology.  A  more  rigorous  treatment  of  the  subject 
matter  of  undergraduate  plant  physiology.  Prerequisite:  Biology  314  or  Biology 
507.  Two  three-hour  periods  of  lecture  and  laboratory  weekly.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

631.  Mycology.  A  study  of  the  morphology,  taxonomy,  genetics  and  physiol- 
ogy of  fungi  including  the  pathogenic  and  non-pathogenic  genera.  Two  three-hour 
periods  of  lecture  and  laboratory  weekly.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

635,  636.  Systematic  Morphology.  A  study  of  the  ontogeny  and  phylogeny 
of  selected  higher  plants.  Two  three-hour  periods  of  lecture  and  laboratory 
weekly.  Prerequisite:  Morphology  of  Vascular  Plants  or  the  equivalent.  Credit, 
Three  hours  each  semester. 

639.  Plant  Anatomy.  A  study  of  the  internal  structure  of  selected  gym- 
nosperms  and  selected  angiosperms.  Two  three-hour  periods  of  lecture  and  labo- 
ratory weekly.  Prerequisite:  Morphology  of  Vascular  Plants  or  the  equivalent. 
Credit,  Three  hours. 

641, 642.  Experiments  in  Plant  Growth.  The  use  of  modern  methods  in 
studying  the  growth  and  development  of  plants.  Individually  assigned  problems, 
literature  and  research.  Laboratory  open  daily.  Credit,  Three  hours. 
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Microbiology 

551.  Advanced  General  Microbiology.  An  advanced  and  detailed  study  of 
the  basic  phenomena  of  bacterial  morphology,  growth,  cultivation,  and  varia- 
tion. Prerequisites:  Microbiology  251  and  Organic  Chemistry.  Two  three-hour  peri- 
ods of  lecture  and  laboratory  weekly.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

552.  Industrial  Microbiology.  A  study  of  the  utilization  of  micro-organisms 
in  industrial  processes,  including  descriptions  of  the  more  important  processes  in 
the  field.  Prerequisite:  An  introductory  course  in  Microbiology.  Two  three-hour 
periods  of  lecture  and  laboratory  weekly.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

553.  Pathogenic  Bacteriology.  A  course  dealing  with  the  disease-producing 
micro-organisms.  Work  in  the  laboratory  provides  training  in  the  isolation  and 
identification  of  pathogens  along  with  methods  of  control.  Two  three-hour  peri- 
ods of  lecture  and  laboratory  weekly.  Prerequisite:  251  or  equivalent.  Credit, 
Three  hours. 

561.  Serology  and  Immunology.  Fundamental  principles  of  immunology  and 
various  orders  of  antigen  and  antibody  reactions.  A  detailed  study  of  normal 
haematology  and  routine  clinical  tests.  Prerequisite:  Microbiology  251.  Two  three- 
hour  periods  of  lecture  and  laboratory  weekly.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

661.  Bacterial  Metabolism.  The  fundamental  principles  of  bacterial  metabo- 
lism. A  course  including  advanced  studies  of  bacterial  structure-function  rela- 
tionships, growth,  enzymes,  and  intermediary  metabolism  of  bacteria.  Prerequi- 
sites: Introductory  Microbiology  and  Biochemistry  (the  latter  may  be  taken  con- 
currently). Credit,  Three  hours. 

662.  Bacterial  Genetics.  A  study  of  the  structure,  metabolism  and  function 
of  the  nucleic  acids  as  found  in  microorganisms:  includes  protein  biosynthesis, 
bacterial  reproduction,  and  gene  transfer  mechanisms.  Prerequisites  as  in  661. 
Credit,  Three  hours. 

Zoology 

505.  Helminthology.  An  intense  study  of  the  helminths,  their  morphology, 
systematics,  life  cycles  and  physiology.  Prerequisite:  General  Parasitology  or  Biol- 
ogy of  Invertebrates.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

508.  Physiology.  A  course  designed  as  an  advanced  investigation  of  sys- 
temic animal  physiology,  with  particular  emphasis  upon  the  mammal.  Prerequi- 
sites: Biology  305  and  Biology  507.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

511.  Comparative  Animal  Physiology.  The  comparative  study  of  physiologi- 
cal problems  as  applied  to  animals.  Two  three-hour  periods  of  lecture  and  labora- 
tory weekly.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

517.  Physiology  of  Reproduction.  A  comparative  study  of  the  anatomy,  em- 
bryology, endocrinology,  physiology,  and  genetics  of  reproduction  and  sexual 
differentiation  with  emphasis  on  mammals.  Prerequisites:  Biology  305  and  Biology 
431  or  permission  of  instructor.  Credit,  Three  hours. 
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601.  Experimental  Parasitology.  Lectures,  seminars  and  laboratories,  empha- 
sizing experimental  studies  in  parasitism.  Each  student  is  required  to  complete  an 
experimental  project  selected  at  the  beginning  of  the  course.  Prerequisite:  Gen- 
eral Parasitology  406.  Two  three-hour  periods  of  lecture  and  laboratory  weekly. 
Credit,  Three  hours. 

602.  Experimental  Invertebrate  Zoology.  Lectures,  seminars  and  laboratories, 
emphasizing  experimental  studies  in  the  biology  of  invertebrates.  Each  student  is 
required  to  complete  an  experimental  project  selected  at  the  beginning  of  the 
course.  Prerequisite:  A  course  in  invertebrate  zoology.  Two  three-hour  periods  of 
lecture  and  laboratory  weekly.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

603, 604.  Vertebrate  Zoology.  An  intensive  study  of  the  morphology,  de- 
velopment, classification,  and  biology  of  the  vertebrates.  Prerequisite:  Compara- 
tive Anatomy.  Two  three-hour  periods  of  lecture  and  laboratory  weekly.  Credit, 
Three  hours  each  semester. 

607.  Protozoology.  A  study  of  the  classification,  morphology,  ecology,  phys- 
iology and  reproduction  of  protozoa.  Two  three-hour  periods  of  lecture  and 
laboratory  weekly.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

611.  Experimental  Embryology.  Individual  laboratory  problems.  Two  three- 
hour  periods  of  lecture  and  laboratory  weekly.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

614.  Comparative  Endocrinology.  Evolution  of  endocrine  systems  in  inverte- 
brate and  vertebrate  groups  with  consideration  of  the  adaptive  significance  of  the 
changes.  Emphasis  upon  chemistry  of  coordinatory  substances,  mode  of  action 
of  hormones  at  the  cellular  level,  and  neurosecretion.  Prerequisite:  Biology  431  or 
consent  of  the  instructor.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

618.  Fertility  and  Sterility.  A  consideration  of  the  anatomical,  physiological, 
biochemical,  pathological,  environmental  and  the  therapeutic  factors  that  relate  to 
the  enhancement  and  control  of  the  reproductive  potential  in  animals  with  par- 
ticular attention  to  mammals  and  man.  Prerequisite:  Biology  508  or  Biology  517. 
Credit,  Three  hours. 

633.  Special  Topics.  Supervised  individual  work  to  correct  deficiencies  re- 
vealed by  the  qualifying  examination  when  departmental  offerings  do  not  suffice 
to  fulfill  this  need.  Credit,  One-three  hours. 

651,  652.  Seminar.  Assigned  topics  discussion,  literature  search,  and  study 
required  of  all  graduate  students.  Credit,  One  hour  each  semester;  maximum, 
four  hours. 

700.  Thesis  Research.  Experimental  investigation,  under  the  supervision  and 
direction  of  a  faculty  advisor  leading  to  a  thesis  or  dissertation  suitable  for 
publication.  Credit,  Six  hours. 

Recommended  courses  in  other  disciplines  which  carry  credit  toward  an  ad- 
vanced degree  in  the  Biological  Sciences: 

501,  502.  Mathematical  Statistics  (Mathematics) 
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539.  Bionucleonics  (Pharmacy) 

540.  Advanced  Bionucleonics  (Pharmacy) 
502.  Enzymes  (Chemistry) 

504.  Metabolism  (Chemistry) 

521,  522.  General  Biochemistry  (Chemistry) 

584.  Philosophy  and  Biology  (Philosophy) 

Chemistry 

Chairman:  Kurt  C.  Schreiber,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Chairman:  Bernard  T.  Gillis,  Ph.D. 

Faculty:  Professors  Gawron,  Gillis,  Glaid,  Li,  Schreiber;  Associate  Pro- 
fessors Greenshields;  Assistant  Professors  Frohliger,  Hausser,  Steward. 

Programs 

The  Degree  of  Master  of  Science:  Degree  with  a  major  in  either  organic 
chemistry,  biochemistry,  physical  chemistry,  or  physical-analytical  chemis- 
try. 

Prerequisites  for  Admission:  A  minimum  of  thirty-two  semester  hours  of 
undergraduate  chemistry,  including  one  year  of  physical  chemistry,  to- 
gether with  at  least  one  year  of  physics,  mathematics  through  calculus,  and 
a  reading  knowledge  of  German. 

The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy:  Degree  with  a  major  in  organic 
chemistry,  biochemistry,  physical  chemistry,  or  physical-analytical  chemis- 
try. 

Prerequisites  for  Admission:  The  same  as  listed  for  the  master's  program 
for  those  applying  at  the  end  of  undergraduate  studies. 

Candidacy:  The  Department  of  Chemistry  will  recommend  to  the  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School,  for  matriculation  as  candidates  for  this  degree,  those 
students  who  have  satisfied  the  departmental  requirements.  These  require- 
ments (met  by  examination,  participation  in  seminars  and  otherwise)  em- 
phasize originality  and  independence  of  thought,  a  wide  general  under- 
standing of  chemistry,  a  specialized  knowledge  in  one  broad  field  of  chem- 
istry, and  excellence  in  laboratory  performance.  Mere  attendance  at  classes 
and  passing  of  courses  no  matter  how  carefully  pursued,  will  not  suffice  to 
meet  these  requirements.  The  period  necessary  to  achieve  matriculation 
will  depend  upon  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  student's  knowledge  at 
the  time  of  his  admission  to  graduate  school. 
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Requirements  for  Degrees 
Master  of  Science 

Courses 

A  minimum  of  twenty-four  semester  hours  in  course  exclusive  of  semi- 
nar credits. 

Examinations 

Comprehensive:  Each  graduate  student  must  pass  a  comprehensive  ex- 
amination in  each  of  the  four  undergraduate  chemistry  fields.  All  entering 
students  are  required  to  take  these  examinations  for  orientation  purposes. 

Language:  A  reading  examination  in  either  French,  German,  or  Russian. 

Thesis 

A  research  thesis  on  a  topic  approved  by  the  department. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 

Courses 

A  minimum  of  forty-eight  hours  of  specified  course  work  (including  sem- 
inar but  excluding  thesis  credit)  is  required  of  all  students.  In  addition,  the 
department  may  direct  the  student  in  choosing  optional  courses  to  be  au- 
dited or  taken  for  credit  to  broaden  the  student's  training. 

The  distribution  of  the  specified  forty-eight  course  credits  should  be  as 
follows:  a  minimum  of  eighteen  in  the  major  field  of  specialization,  twelve 
credits  in  a  minor  field  of  specialization,  no  more  than  six  credits  in  semi- 
nar, and  the  remainder  in  elective  credits  approved  by  the  department. 

Examinations 

1)  Qualifying  Examinations,  consisting  of  three  parts,  namely  organic 
chemistry,  physical  chemistry  and  either  inorganic-analytical  chemistry  or 
biochemistry.  The  candidate  must  pass  these  examinations  before  he  can 
be  considered  as  a  fully  matriculated  candidate  for  the  Ph.D.  degree. 

2)  Major  Field  Examinations:  The  major  field  examination  requirement 
should  be  completed  no  later  than  six  months  before  graduation.  At  the 
discretion  of  the  faculty  of  the  particular  field,  these  tests  may  take  differ- 
ent forms. 

3)  Language  Examinations:  Each  doctoral  candidate  must  demonstrate 
ability  to  read  technical  literature  in  German  and  either  French  or  Russian 
by  passing  examinations  administered  by  the  Department  of  Modern  Lan- 
guages. These  examinations  should  be  passed  as  soon  as  possible  and  not 
later  than  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  graduate  work. 
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4)  Oral  Dissertation  Examination:  This  examination  is  taken  at  the  end 
of  the  doctorate  program  and  represents  primarily  a  defense  of  the  disser- 
tation. 

Thesis 

Following  consultation  with  the  various  staff  members,  the  candidate 
will  select  a  research  director  and  a  problem  to  investigate.  The  research 
director  then  becomes  his  advisor  and  sponsor  of  the  candidate  throughout 
the  remainder  of  his  program.  The  results  of  the  investigation  are  eventu- 
ally embodied  in  a  dissertation.  This  is  evaluated  by  the  faculty  for  its 
scientific  and  literary  adequacy,  and,  if  approved,  is  then  submitted  to  the 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  and  dates 
fixed  by  the  Dean.  The  Dean  may  at  his  discretion  approve  or  disapprove 
the  thesis. 

In  addition  the  doctoral  thesis  must  be  published  in  whole  or  in  abstract 
in  a  recognized  chemical  journal,  and  twenty-five  reprints  are  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Graduate  School.  To  insure  this  publication  a  deposit  of  fifty 
dollars  is  asked.  This  deposit  is  refunded  when  the  abstracts  are  presented 
to  the  Graduate  School. 
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Residence 

The  candidate  must  spend  at  least  two  consecutive  semesters  on  the 
campus,  during  which  in  each  semester  he  must  take  the  equivalent  of  at 
least  eight  credit  hours.  Work  done  at  other  institutions  may  be  credited 
toward  an  advanced  degree,  but  each  case  is  treated  on  its  merits. 

COURSES 

501.  Amino  Acids  and  Proteins.  A  discussion  of  the  chemistry  of  Amino 
acids  and  proteins  from  the  viewpoints  of  structure,  physical  chemistry  and 
analysis.  Fall  Semester,  offered  in  alternate  years.  Credit,  Three  hours.  (Offered 
1966-67) 

502.  Enzymes.  A  physical-chemical  treatment  of  enzyme  systems  in  terms 
of  intermediate  enzyme-substrate  complex  formation,  specificity  and  the  effects 
of  pH,  temperature  activators  and  inhibitors.  Enzyme  methodology  and  classifica- 
tion of  enzymes.  Fall  Semester,  offered  in  alternate  years.  Credit,  Three  hours. 
(Offered  1965-66) 

504.  Metabolism.  A  detailed  mechanistic  discussion  of  metabolic  reactions 
of  carbohydrates,  lipids,  amino-acids  and  proteins;  hormonal  and  vitamin  partici- 
pation are  included  in  appropriate  sections.  Spring  Semester,  offered  in  alternate 
years.  Credit,  Three  hours.  (Offered  1965-66) 

505.  Biosynthetic  Mechanisms,  Antimetabolites  and  Antibiotics.  A  discussion 
of  the  biosynthetic  reaction  sequences  for  the  formation  of  complex  molecules 
from  small  molecules,  the  methodology  involved  and  the  action  of  antimetabo- 
lites and  antibiotics  in  blocking  biochemical  reactions.  Credit,  Three  hours. 
(Offered  1966-67) 

506.  Biochemical  Techniques.  An  introduction  to  laboratory  work  in  bio- 
chemistry. Lecture,  One  hour;  Laboratory,  Eight  hours,  weekly.  Credit,  Three 
hours. 

509, 510.  Theory  of  Organic  Chemistry  I  &  II.  A  survey  of  theoretical 
aspects  of  organic  chemistry,  including  reaction  mechanisms  and  the  structural 
interpretation  of  the  physical  and  chemical  behavior  of  various  bond  types.  Both 
qualitative  and  quantitative  aspects  are  discussed.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  se- 
mester. 

511.  Synthetic  Methods  of  Organic  Chemistry.  This  course  offers  lecture 
instruction  in  the  important  laboratory  methods  for  the  synthesis  of  aliphatic  and 
aromatic  compounds.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

512.  Steroids  and  Terpenes.  This  course  deals  with  the  chemistry  of  ter- 
penes  and  steroids  with  special  emphasis  on  the  sterochemistry  of  these  com- 
pounds. Offered  in  Spring  semester  in  alternate  years.  Credit,  Three  hours. 
(Offered  1964-65) 
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513.  Chemistry  of  Heterocyclic  Compounds.  A  detailed  discussion  of  the 
chemistry  of  heterocyclic  compounds  including  a  selected  number  of  alkaloids. 
Credit,  Three  hours.  (Offered  1965-66) 

514.  Special  Topics  in  Organic  Chemistry.  Topics  of  current  interest  in  the 
field  of  Organic  Chemistry  will  be  presented.  The  choice  of  subjects  will  vary 
from  year  to  year,  but  may  include  such  topics  as  sulfur  and  phosphorus  organic 
chemistry,  carbohydrates  and  antibiotics.  Credit,  Three  hours.  (Offered  1966-67) 

521,  522.  General  Biochemistry.  A  survey  of  modern  biochemistry  including 
structure  of  proteins,  nucleic  acids,  carbohydrates,  etc.,  kinetics  and  theory  of 
enzymatic  action  and  metabolism  of  amino  acids,  carbohydrates  and  lipids. 
Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester;  must  be  taken  in  sequence. 

540.  Glassblowing.  Lectures,  demonstrations  and  laboratory  practice  in  the 
techniques  of  scientific  glassblowing  useful  in  chemical  research.  Credit,  One  hour. 

541.  Qualitative  Organic  Analysis.  The  systematic  identification  of  organic 
compounds  is  considered  both  theoretically  and  practically.  Lecture,  Two  hours; 
Laboratory,  Eight  hours  minimum,  weekly.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

551.  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry.  A  survey  of  the  basic  principles  re- 
quired for  the  understanding  of  inorganic  chemistry  including  oxidation-reduc- 
tion potentials,  atomic  and  molecular  structure,  crystal  structure,  radioactivity, 
complexions  and  coordination  compounds.  The  chemistry  of  the  elements  and 
their  compounds  is  also  discussed  from  these  viewpoints.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

552.  Chemistry  of  Organometallic  Compounds.  A  comprehensive  view  of 
organometallic  chemistry  with  emphasis  on  the  theory  of  carbon-metal  bonds, 
general  synthetic  methods,  and  correlations  of  chemical  and  physical  properties. 
Credit,  Three  hours.  (Offered  1966-67) 

553.  Coordination  Compounds.  A  detailed  discussion  of  the  chemistry  of 
coordination  compounds,  particularly  in  respect  to  the  following  topics:  synthesis, 
nomenclature,  structure,  theory  of  coordinate  binding,  equilibria  in  solution  and 
substitution  and  isomerization  reactions.  Credit,  Three  hours.  (Offered  in  1965-66) 

609.  Chemical  Physics  I.  Principles  of  quantum  mechanics,  atomic  spectra 
and  structure.  Credit,  Three  hours.  (Offered  1966-67) 

610.  Chemical  Physics  II.  Molecular  spectra  and  structure,  and  statistical 
mechanics.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  609.  Credit,  Three  hours.  (Offered  1965-66) 

611.  Advanced  Physical  Chemistry.  A  study  of  the  physical  chemistry  of 
electrolytic  solutions  and  electrochemistry.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  631.  Lecture, 
Two  hours;  Laboratory,  Four  hours,  weekly.  Offered  in  spring  semester  in  alter- 
nate years.  Credit,  Three  hours.  (Offered  1966-67) 

631.  Thermodynamics.  Comprehensive  treatment  of  thermodynamics  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  application  of  the  first  and  second  law.  Credit,  Three 
hours. 
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632.  Chemical  Thermodynamics  and  Kinetics.  The  first  half  of  the  course  is 
a  continuation  of  Chemistry  631  and  deals  with  thermodynamics  of  solutions,  the 
third  law  of  thermodynamics  and  thermodynamic  functions  from  statistical  cal- 
culations. In  the  second  half  of  the  course,  the  kinetics  of  chemical  process, 
including  consideration  of  catalysis,  is  surveyed.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

633.  Special  Topics  in  Chemical  Physics.  Topics  of  current  interest  in  the 
field  of  chemical  physics  will  be  presented.  The  choice  of  subject  will  vary  from 
year  to  year,  but  may  include  such  topics  as  statistical  mechanics  of  condensed 
systems,  spectra  of  polyatomic  molecules,  electronic  structure  of  complex  mole- 
cules, and  physical  methods  of  molecular  structure  determination.  Prerequisite: 
Chem.  609,  610.  Credit,  Three  hours.  (Offered  1965-66) 

634.  Newer  Spectroscopic  Methods.  The  course  is  concerned  with  the  basic 
theoretical  principles,  spectral  analysis  and  chemical  applications  of  Nuclear 
Magnetic  Resonance,  Electron  Paramagnetic  Resonance  and  Mass  Spectrometry. 
Credit,  Three  hours.  (Offered  1965-66) 

651,  652.  Seminar.  Various  assigned  topics  are  discussed  by  students  after 
adequate  literature  search  and  study.  All  graduate  students  are  required  to  attend. 
In  addition  to  the  main  prepared  discussion,  members  of  the  group  are  selected  to 
present  extemporaneous  brief  discussions  on  subjects  of  their  own  choosing. 
Only  students  presenting  main  prepared  talks  can  obtain  credit.  Each  degree  can- 
didate must  be  present  at  at  least  one  seminar.  Credit,  One  hour  each  semester 
for  M.S.  candidates;  three  hours  each  semester  for  Ph.D.  candidates. 

653.  Instrumental  Methods.  The  theory  and  application  of  instrumental 
methods  of  analysis  will  be  presented.  Practice  is  given  in  the  use  of  various 
instruments,  depending  upon  the  student's  past  experience  and  major  field.  Lec- 
ture, Three  hours;  Laboratory,  Four  hours,  weekly.  Credit,  Three  hours.  (Offered 
1966-67) 

654.  Theories  and  Methods  of  Analytical  Chemistry.  A  presentation  of 
modern  analytical  theory.  Current  and  classical  methods  of  analysis  including 
sampling  techniques,  physical  and  chemical  methods  of  separation.  Treatment  of 
data  and  interpretation  of  results  are  carried  out  by  the  student.  Credit,  Three 
hours. 

655.  Special  Topics  in  Analytical  Chemistry.  Topics  of  current  interest  in 
analytical  chemistry  will  be  presented.  The  choice  of  subjects  will  vary  from 
year  to  year,  but  may  include  ionic  equilibrium  in  aqueous  solutions,  non  aqueous 
solutions,  non  aqueous  media  for  analysis  and  new  special  instrumental  tech- 
niques. Credit,  Three  hours.  (Offered  1965-66) 

700.  Chemical  Research  (Thesis).  Each  student  selects  a  subject  for  experi- 
mental investigation  and  a  faculty  advisor  to  direct  the  work.  The  results  are 
incorporated  into  a  thesis  or  dissertation  and  usually  into  a  paper  for  publication 
in  a  chemical  journal.  Credit,  Six  hours. 

701.  Chemical  Research  (Thesis).  A  continuation  of  Chemistry  700,  required 
in  addition  to  Chemistry  700  for  doctoral  candidates.  Credit,  Six  hours. 
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Classics 

Chairman:  James  A.  McCulloch,  Ph.D. 

Faculty:  Professors  Gallagher,  McCulloch;  Associate  Professor  Colton. 

Program 

The  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts:  The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  awarded 
with  a  major  in  Classics. 

Prerequisites  for  Admission:  An  undergraduate  preparation  judged  ade- 
quate by  the  department. 

Requirements  for  the  Master's  Degree 

PLAN  A: 
Courses 

Twenty-four  semester  hours  which  must  include  the  courses  501  and  651. 

Examinations 

Comprehensive :  A  comprehensive  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  course  pro- 
gram. 

Language:  A  reading  examination  in  a  modern  foreign  language  approved 
by  the  department  is  required. 

Thesis 

A  research  thesis  on  a  topic  approved  by  the  department. 

PLANB: 

Thirty  semester  hours  of  course  work,  which  must  include  courses  501, 
509  and  651,  a  comprehensive  examination  and  a  reading  examination  in  a 
modern  foreign  language  approved  by  the  department. 

COURSES 

501.  Latin  Prose  Composition.  Exercises  in  translation  from  English  to  Latin 
strengthen  the  student's  mastery  of  good  idiomatic  Latin  prose.  Credit,  Two 
hours. 

506.  Roman  Literature.  This  general  survey  of  classical  Latin  literature  in- 
cludes study  of  linguistic  changes  and  historical  background,  with  extensive  read- 
ings in  both  major  and  minor  authors.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

509.  Advanced  Latin  Prose  Composition.  Stylistic  refinements  and  rhetorical 
devices  of  classical  authors  are  imitated  in  the  writing  of  continuous  prose 
compositions.  Credit,  Two  hours. 
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513.  Roman  Satire.  The  origin  and  development  of  Roman  Satire  and  its 
influence  on  later  literatures  are  treated  in  this  course.  Satires  of  Horace  and 
Juvenal,  epigrams  of  Martial  and  the  Apocolocyntosis  of  Seneca  are  among  the 
works  read.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

518.  Roman  Drama.  Selected  plays  are  read  critically,  with  attention  to  the 
techniques  of  Roman  dramatic  writing  and  presentation.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

519.  Classical  Latin  Poetry.  The  principles  and  techniques  of  Latin  prosody 
are  examined  as  exemplified  in  representative  works.  Emphasis  is  on  the  study  of 
the  Latin  Hexameter.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

530.  Patristic  Latin.  The  history  of  the  development  of  the  Latin  language 
and  literature  is  here  continued  through  the  centurie.s  dominated  by  the  early 
Fathers  of  the  Church.  Readings  from  such  authors  as  Lactantius,  Tertullian, 
Jerome  and  Augustine  exemplify  changes  in  style  and  vocabulary.  Credit,  Two 
hours. 

531.  Medieval  Latin.  Excerpts  are  read  from  authors  of  the  fifth  to  the 
fifteenth  century,  with  attention  to  the  modifications  of  the  language  under  the 
influence  of  the  vernaculars.  Credit,  Two  hours. 
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532.  Apuleius.  Concentration  in  this  study  of  the  Metamorphoses  is  on  the 
story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  which  is  read  in  the  original  with  special  attention  to 
rhetorical  effects  and  poetic  diction.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

547.  Ovid.  Classical  mythology  is  the  topic  of  this  course,  with  the  Meta- 
morphoses of  Ovid  as  the  basic  text.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

548.  Classical  Art.  Greek  and  Roman  sculpture,  architecture  and  painting 
are  the  major  phases  of  classical  art  considered  here.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

552.  Roman  Historians.  Selected  historical  works  are  read  in  the  original. 
Credit,  Two  hours. 

553.  Epigraphy.  Latin  inscriptions  are  read  and  analyzed  as  sources  of  in- 
formation on  various  aspects  of  the  economic,  social,  religious  and  political  life 
of  ancient  Romans.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

555.  Greek  Civilization.  This  survey  analyzes  the  origins,  development  and 
characteristics  of  Hellenic  civilization.  Assigned  readings  and  individual  special 
investigations  supplement  the  lectures.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

556.  Roman  Civilization.  The  lectures,  assigned  readings  and  special  projects 
are  planned  to  deepen  the  student's  understanding  of  the  historical  trends  and 
events  of  importance  in  the  development  of  the  organization,  power  and  culture 
of  ancient  Rome.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

651.  Master's  Bibliography.  An  introduction  to  the  methods  and  materials  of 
research  in  the  field  of  classics.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

652.  Seminar  (variable).  The  seminar  is  designed  to  broaden  the  student's 
knowledge  of  the  field  of  Classics  by  special  studies  of  authors  or  topics  not 
specifically  included  in  other  courses,  such  as  Lucretius,  Roman  Law,  lyledieval 
Latin  Poetry.  Credit,  Two  hours  each. 

English 

Chairman;  John  A.  Clair,  Ph.D. 

Faculty:  Professors  Goggin,  Hazo,  Lauritis,  Petit,  Provost;  Associate 
Professors  Boettcher,  drivers,  Clair,  Mitchell,  Smith. 

Programs 

The  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts 

The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 

Prerequisites  for  Admission:  Candidates  must  have  completed  an  under- 
graduate major  in  English  Literature  or  its  equivalent  in  a  fully  accredited 
school.  Normally  this  means  at  least  eighteen  semester  hours  of  upper- 
division  work  in  English  and  a  six  hour  survey  of  English  or  of  World 
Literature. 
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Requirements  for  Degrees 
Master  of  Arts 

PLAN  A: 
Courses 

A  minimum  of  twenty-four  semester  hours  of  graduate  work  in  course  is 
required.  The  student  will  include  in  his  studies  English  500  and  one  course 
from  each  of  the  groupings,  I  through  V.  Those  courses  and  his  electives 
will  be  chosen  in  consultation  with  his  advisor. 

Examinations 

Comprehensive:  During  the  student's  last  term  in  course,  he  will  take  an 
examination  to  determine  his  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  development  of 
the  English  language  and  literature  and  his  familiarity  with  the  principal 
writings  of  the  major  authors,  even  though  they  may  not  have  been  specifi- 
cally studied  in  classes. 

Language:  Candidates  must  pass  the  language  examination  in  French  or 
German.  This  should  be  done  early  in  the  program,  for  the  use  of  the 
foreign  language  may  be  expected  especially  in  the  Seminars. 

Thesis 

An  acceptable  thesis  demonstrating  mastery  of  basic  research  techniques 
is  required  for  completion  of  the  course. 

PLAN  B: 

Thirty  semester  hours  of  graduate  level  course  work,  including  at  least 
two  seminar  courses  (six  credits).  Seminar  credits  will  be  reviewed  by  the 
department  before  the  candidate's  admission  to  the  M.A.  comprehensive 
examinations.  Candidates  must  also  successfully  pass  the  comprehensive 
examination  and  the  modern  language  reading  examination. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 

Courses 

While  the  Ph.D.  degree  cannot  be  earned  by  passing  courses,  the  resi- 
dence requirement  given  below  may  be  translated  into  a  requirement  of 
fifty-six  semester  hours  beyond  the  B.A.  degree,  but  within  the  restrictions 
of  the  residence  requirement  and  exclusive  of  credit  earned  for  thesis  and 
dissertation.  Of  these  fifty-six  semester  hours,  a  maximum  of  twenty-four 
may  be  drawn  from  a  completed  M.A.  program. 
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Programs  in  course  require  the  approval  of  the  Department  and  of  the 
student's  advisory  committee.  In  addition  to  the  course  program  in  the 
Department  of  English,  students  majoring  in  Group  One  are  required  to 
present  an  external  minor  composed  of  four  courses  in  philology  and 
medieval  history  and  philosophy. 

Examinations 

Qualifying  Examination:  Early  in  the  student's  program,  ordinarily  at  the 
end  of  the  first  semester  of  academic  residence  beyond  the  M.A.,  he  must 
take  a  qualifying  oral  examination  to  determine  admission  to  the  doctoral 
program. 

Language  Examinations:  In  addition  to  the  Graduate  School  requirements 
of  reading  examinations  in  two  modern  languages,  the  Department  of  Eng- 
lish requires  of  students  specializing  in  the  early  periods,  a  reading  knowl- 
edge of  Latin.  These  examinations  are  to  be  taken  soon  after  the  student 
has  passed  the  qualifying  examination. 

Comprehensive  Examinations:  A  student  is  eligible  for  the  comprehen- 
sive examinations  after  he  has  passed  the  qualifying  examination,  fulfilled 
his  language  requirements,  finished  his  course  work,  and  received  recom- 
mendation to  the  examinations  by  his  major  professor.  The  comprehensive 
examinations  are  written  examinations  in  the  six  groups  of  course  study. 

Final  Examination:  This  is  a  public  defense  by  the  student  of  his  disser- 
tation. 
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Dissertation 

The  student's  academic  program  is  conducted  under  an  advisor  ap- 
pointed by  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies  until  he  chooses  an  area  of 
special  study.  The  graduate  professor  to  whom  he  submits  a  possible  dis- 
sertation topic,  upon  its  acceptance,  becomes  the  director  of  his  further 
graduate  work.  An  outline  of  the  proposed  thesis  must  be  accepted  by  the 
Committee  on  Graduate  Studies  and  the  finished  dissertation  must  meet  the 
approval  of  the  dissertation  director  and  two  readers. 

Residence 

The  minimum  residence  requirement  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  is  three  years 
beyond  the  baccalaureate.  The  residence  requirement  may  not  be  satisfied 
in  summer  terms  only.  One  year  of  continuous  academic  residence  at  Du- 
quesne  University  must  be  spent  beyond  the  M.A.  degree.  Work  done  in 
residence  at  other  institutions  may  be  accepted  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the 
residence  requirement  under  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

COURSES 

GROUP  I: 

601.  Introduction  to  Old  English.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

602.  Intermediate  Old  English.     Prerequisite:  601.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

603.  Early  Middle  English  Literature.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

604.  Later  Middle  English  Literature.     Credit,  Three  hours. 
502.  Chaucer.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

605.  Fifteenth-Century  English  Literature.     Credit,  Three  hours. 
505.  Medieval  Drama.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

692.  Seminar:  Studies  in  the  History  of  the  English  Language.     Prerequisites: 
307,  601;  recommended  602  and  French  601,  602,  Old  French.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

693.  Seminar  in  Old  English  Literature.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

694.  Seminar  in  Middle  Language  and  Literature.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

GROUP  II: 

512.  Shakespeare.     Credit,  Three  hours. 
607.  Spenser.     Credit,  Three  hours. 
517.  Milton.     Credit,  Three  hours. 
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613.  Sixteenth-Century  Non-Dramatic  Literature  to  the  Restoration.     Credit, 
Three  hours. 

614.  Seventeenth-Century  Non-Dramatic  Literature  to  the  Restoration.     Credit, 
Three  hours. 

615.  Renaissance  Drama.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

695.  Seminar:  Literature  of  the  Renaissance.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

GROUP  III: 

522.  Restoration  Literature  1660-1700.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

624.  Eighteenth-Century  Literature.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

696.  Seminar:  Classicism.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

GROUP  IV: 

542.  The  Romantic  Movement.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

634.  Victorian  Literature.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

636.  The  Victorian  Novel.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

644.  English  Literature  Since  1890.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

697.  Seminar:  Nineteenth-Century  English  Literature.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

GROUP  V: 

664.  Major  American  Authors  To  1860.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

532.  Major  American  Authors  After  1860.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

533.  The  American  Novel.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

535.  Nineteenth-Century  American  Poetry.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

698.  Seminar:  American  Literature.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

GROUP  VI: 

500.  Introduction  to  Graduate  Study.     Problems,  materials  and  methods  in 
English  and  American  Literature.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

501.  Introduction  to  Linguistics.     Credit,  Three  hours. 
580.  Modern  Fiction.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

591,  592.  Teaching  of  College  English.     Credit,  Three  hours. 
684.  Studies  in  Criticism.     Credit,  Three  hours. 
700,  701.  Thesis. 
710.  Readings. 
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History 

Chairman:  Joseph  R.  Morice,  Ph.D. 

Faculty:  Professors  Lydon,  Morice,  Storey;  Associate  Professors  Russo, 
Swidler;  Assistant  Professors  Astorino,  Burke,  Costa,  Janssen,  Lyon,  Ma- 
son, Opie,  Oehling,  Vardy. 


Program 

The  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts:  The  department  offers  the  Master  of  Arts 
with  a  major  in  History.  The  Master  of  Arts  program  in  history  offers 
courses  and  concentration  in  the  following  fields:  Medieval  Europe,  Early 
Modern  Europe,  Late  Modern  Europe;  Pre-Civil  War  U.S.A.,  Post-Civil 
War  U.S.A.;  Church  History  (Medieval  and  Modern).  Special  fields  and 
combinations  thereof  can  be  arranged  in  such  fields  as  English  and  Russian 
history. 
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Prerequisites  for  Admission:  An  undergraduate  major  in  history  or  the 
social  sciences  judged  adequate  by  the  department  is  required.  Normally 
such  a  major  should  have  included  twenty-four  hours  in  hisiory  with  a  high 
grade  average. 

Assistantships:  Assistantships  are  available  in  the  department  of  history. 
Applicants  should  have  a  general  quality  average  of  at  least  B,  and  A  and  B 
grades  in  undergraduate  history  courses,  and  should  be  prepared  to  assist 
departmental  professors  in  the  survey  courses  in  Western  Civilization  or 
the  Development  of  the  United  States.  Application  forms  are  available  at 
the  Graduate  School  office. 

Requirements  for  the  Master's  Degree 

PLAN  A— THESIS  PROGRAM 
Courses 

A  minimum  of  twenty-four  hours  in  course  including  two  seminars  in  the 
major  field  of  concentration. 

Examinations 

Comprehensive :  The  candidate  must  select  a  major  and  a  minor  field  of 
history  and  prepare  himself  for  comprehensive  examinations  in  each  of 
these  fields  on  the  basis  of  course  work  and  guided  reading.  The  compre- 
hensives  will  be  written,  (or  in  exceptional  cases,  oral),  and  will  be  given  in 
January,  April,  and  July  each  year  on  the  dates  listed  by  the  department. 

Language:  Candidates  must  demonstrate  their  ability  to  use  a  modern 
language  other  than  English  as  an  instrument  of  research.  The  language 
requirement  should  be  met  during  the  first  year  of  graduate  study.  Those 
unable  to  meet  the  language  requirement  at  an  early  date  must  register  for 
a  language  workshop  in  the  appropriate  language. 

Thesis 

A  research  thesis  on  a  topic  approved  by  the  department  must  be  pre- 
sented by  all  candidates  registered  under  the  thesis  program.  Upon  success- 
ful completion,  it  will  be  awarded  six  hours  graduate  credit. 

PLAN  B: 

Non-thesis  Program.  Thirty  semester  hours  of  graduate  level  course  work, 
including  at  least  two  seminar  courses  (six  credits)  in  the  major  field  of 
concentration.  Candidates  must  also  successfully  pass  the  comprehensive 
examination  and  the  modern  language  reading  examination. 
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COURSES 

(Graduate  lecture  courses  500-599  are  normally  offered  every  other 
year  and  seminars  600-699  every  year.] 

503,  504.  Social  and  Economic  History  of  the  Middle  Ages.  An  investigation 
of  the  economic  and  social  aspects  of  Late  Antique  culture,  of  the  barbarized 
"Successor  States,"  of  manorialism,  feudalism,  the  rise  of  the  cities,  and  nascent 
capitalism.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

505,  506.  Cultural  History  of  Medieval  Europe.  A  study  of  the  major  philo- 
sophical, legal,  literary,  and  scientific  developments  in  Western  Europe  from  the 
last  days  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  Reformation.  Credit,  Three  hours  each 
semester. 

509-510.  History  of  the  Liturgy.  An  historical  investigation  of  the  various 
influences  which  have  brought  about  the  present  structure  of  the  major  liturgical 
families,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  development  of  the  Roman  and  Reforma- 
tion liturgies.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

512.  Renaissance.  An  investigation  of  the  intellectual,  artistic,  literary,  sci- 
entific, and  other  factors  which  bridged  the  period  from  the  medieval  to  the  early 
modern  era  of  European  history,  in  an  attempt  to  find  whether  this  transition 
made  Europe  modern.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

513,  514.  Reformation.  A  study  of  the  religious  upheaval  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, with  an  emphasis  on  causes  and  effects;  an  analysis  of  the  beliefs  and 
teachings  of  its  leaders;  the  position  of  the  Catholic  and  Reformed  Churches  in 
the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

515.  The  Seventeenth  Century.  This  course  emphasizes  the  beginnings  of 
modern  statecraft  and  a  study  of  the  social,  economic,  intellectual,  and  religious 
influences  of  the  period.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

516.  The  Eighteenth  Century.  The  study  of  the  temper  and  spirit  of  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries  which  fashioned  the  modern  mind;  rationalism  and  intel- 
lectualism;  the  means  by  which  men  could  have  here  on  earth  a  state  of  perfec- 
tion. An  investigation  of  the  influences  of  reason  on  the  French  Revolution. 
Credit,  Three  hours. 

517.  French  Revolution  and  Napoleon.  An  analysis  of  the  nature  of  revolu- 
tions generally  and  how  the  French  Revolution  fits  the  pattern.  A  study  of  the 
documents  of  the  French  Revolution,  its  leaders,  their  thoughts  and  actions.  The 
career  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  the  French  Imperium.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

519,  520.  The  Nineteenth  Century.  This  course  concerns  itself  with  the  ma- 
jor political,  social,  and  economic  trends  in  nineteenth  century  Europe.  The  first 
semester  will  cover  the  period  1815  to  1870.  The  second  semester  will  trace 
developments  from  1870  to  1914.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 
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521-522.  The  Twentieth  Century.  The  course  concerns  the  major  political, 
social,  and  economic  trends  in  twentieth  century  Europe.  The  first  semester  will 
cover  the  period  1914  to  1939.  The  second  semester  will  be  devoted  to  contempo- 
rary history  since  1939  and  will  note  development  in  post-war  thought.  Credit, 
Three  hours  each  semester. 

523,  524.  Intellectual  and  Cultural  History  of  Late  Modern  Europe.  Major 
developments  in  European  thought  including  philosophy,  religion,  literature  and 
science.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

533.  Tudor  England.  A  study  of  the  social,  political,  economic,  religious  and 
intellectual  forces  at  work  in  the  transition  of  English  society,  1485-1603.  Credit, 
Three  hours. 

534.  Stuart  England.  A  study  of  the  main  currents  of  English  society  from 
the  death  of  Elizabeth  to  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

535.  Puritan  England.  The  course  is  concerned  with  religious  movements  in 
England  roughly  denominated  "puritan"  and  their  social  and  political  significance, 
from  the  Reformation  to  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

537.  Victorian  Britain.  An  historical  inquiry  into  the  intellectual,  social,  and 
cultural  life  of  the  United  Kingdom  chiefly  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Credit,  Three 
hours. 

538.  British  Empire  and  Commonwealth.  An  historical  investigation  of  Brit- 
ish colonial  ventures  from  the  outbreak  of  the  American  Revolution  to  the  present 
time,  with  emphasis  on  the  English-speaking  Commonwealths  and  British  domestic 
reaction  to  Imperial  growth.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

541.  Ancient  and  Medieval  Science.  The  development  of  science  and  scien- 
tific thought  from  their  Near  East  origins  to  the  Late  Middle  Ages.  Credit,  Three 
hours. 

542.  The  Scientific  Revolution.  A  study  of  modern  science  from  the  Ren- 
aissance to  the  Age  of  Newton.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

543.  544.  The  Development  of  Modern  Science.  The  rise  and  development 
of  modern  experimental  sciences  during  the  18th,  19th  and  20th  centuries.  Credit, 
Three  hours  each  semester. 

545, 546.  Modern  Russia.  The  history  of  the  Russian  people  in  the  nine- 
teenth and  twentieth  centuries.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

547.  History  of  the   Habsburg  Empire  from  the  18th   Century  to   1918.     A 

brief  survey  of  the  evolution  of  the  multinational  state  of  the  Habsburgs,  fol- 
lowed by  a  detailed  discussion  of  its  decline  and  fall  in  the  19th  and  20th 
centuries.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

548.  History  of  the  Balkans  and  the  Ottoman  Empire  from  the  18th  Century 
to  1918.  The  Balkans  under  Turkish  rule,  with  an  emphasis  upon  the  19th  cen- 
tury disintegration  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  the  development  of  the  Balkan 
people  toward  national  statehood.  Credit,  Three  hours. 
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561.  Expansion  of  Europe.  The  economic,  social,  and  political  factors  influ- 
encing European  expansion  into  the  New  World  and  its  effect  in  Europe  and 
America  to  1763.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

563,  564.  Colonial  America.  Exploration  and  settlement  of  the  New  World 
to  1750,  with  emphasis  on  British  America;  the  movement  to  the  American  Revo- 
lution and  the  establishment  of  the  new  nation  to  1790.  Credit,  Three  hours  each 
semester. 

567.  Early  National  Period  of  the  U.  S.,  1787-1829.  This  course  studies  the 
political,  economic,  and  cultural  history  of  a  people  searching  for  national  iden- 
tity while  bringing  civilization  to  a  wilderness.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

568.  The  Progress  and  Crisis  of  American  Democracy.  This  course  studies 
the  political,  economic  and  cultural  history  of  a  nation  threatened  by  sectional 
rivalries.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

571.  American  Politics,  Expansion  and  Reform.  This  course  covers  the 
period  1865  to  1900  and  involves  intensive  concentration  on  such  major  topics  as 
Reconstruction,  Republican  Rule,  Industrialism,  the  Populist  Movement  and  an  ex- 
pansionist foreign  policy.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

572.  Progressivism  and  the  Wilson  Era:  1900-1920.  A  detailed  investigation 
of  the  courses  and  nature  of  early  20th  century  liberalism  in  its  domestic  and 
foreign  implications.  An  historical  evaluation  of  the  socio-economic  and  political 
reforms  proposed  and  affected  on  all  governmental  levels.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

573.  America  Between  the  Wars.  A  detailed  study  of  the  period  1917  to 
1941,  with  assessments  of  American  entry  in  two  World  Wars,  the  political  and 
economic  history  of  the  1920's  and  the  domestic  policies  of  the  New  Deal.  Credit, 
Three  hours. 

574.  U.S.A.  1941  to  the  Present.  Contemporary  United  States,  in  all  its  as- 
pects, with  particular  emphasis  on  the  United  States  position  of  world  leadership 
and  the  role  of  government  in  the  realization  of  the  Great  Society.  Credit,  Three 
hours. 

575.  History  of  American  Foreign  Policy  in  the  20th  Century.  A  study  of 
the  growth  of  America  as  a  world  power,  with  major  emphasis  on  the  dramatic 
intellectual  struggle  between  isolationism  and  internationalism.  Credit,  Three 
hours. 

581.  Latin  America  in  the  19th  Century.  This  course  studies  the  development 
of  Latin  America  in  the  National  Period;  emphasis  is  on  the  ABC  Powers  and 
Mexico.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

582.  History  of  Inter-American  Relations.  This  course  covers  the  period 
1889  to  the  present,  it  concentrates  on  the  growth  of  Pan-Americanism,  and  on 
the  varying  interpretations  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

601,  602.  Seminar:  Medieval  Europe.     Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 
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605,  606.  Seminar:  Church  History.     Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

609,  610.  Seminar:  Ecumenism.     Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

611,  612.  Seminar:  Early  Modern  Europe.     Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

621,  622.  Seminar:  Late  Modern  Europe.     Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

631,  632.  Seminar:  English  History.     Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

661,  662.  Seminar:  Colonial  America.     Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

665,  666.  Seminar:  American  History,  1787-1865.     Credit,  Three  hours   each 
semester. 

671,  672.  Seminar:  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction.     Credit,  Three  hours  each 
semester. 

673,  674.  Seminar:  U.S.A.  1880  to  the  Present.     Credit,  Three  hours  each  se- 
mester. 

691,  692.  Seminar:  Selected  Historical  Topics.     Variable  credit. 

693,  694.  Seminar:  Readings  in  History.     Variable  credit. 

700.  Thesis  Research.     Credit,  Six  hours. 
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Mathematics 

Chairman:  Charles  F.  Sebesta,  Ph.D. 

Faculty:  Professors  Sebesta;  Associate  Professor  De  Felice;  Assistant 
Professors  McDermot,  Sweeney. 

Program 

The  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts:  The  department  offers  the  Master  of  Arts 
with  a  major  in  Mathematics. 

Prerequisites  for  Admission:  An  undergraduate  concentration  of  at  least 
twenty-eight  semester  hours  in  Mathematics,  including  the  Advanced  Cal- 
culus. 

Requirements  for  the  Master's  Degree 

PLAN  A: 
Courses 

A  minimum  of  twenty-four  semester  hours  in  mathematics  is  required. 

Examinations 

Comprehensive:  At  the  end  of  the  course  program,  an  oral  comprehen- 
sive examination  must  be  taken  and  passed. 

Language:  A  reading  examination  in  a  modern  language  approved  by  the 
department  is  required.  The  languages  approved  are  German,  French,  Rus- 
sian and  Italian. 

Thesis 

A  research  thesis  on  a  topic  approved  by  the  department  must  be  pre- 
sented by  every  candidate. 

PLAN  B: 
Courses 

A  minimum  of  thirty  semester  hours  in  mathematics  is  required. 

Examinations 

At  least  one  month  prior  to  graduation,  the  candidate  must  pass  a  com- 
prehensive examination  covering  the  courses  studied  in  preparation  for  the 
degree.  This  examination  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  faculty,  take  differ- 
ent forms. 

Language:  No  language  examination  is  required.  However,  a  reading 
knowledge  of  French,  German  or  Russian  would  make  available  to  the 
candidate  a  vast  amount  of  additional  literature  on  mathematics. 


COURSES 

501,502.  Mathematical  Statistics.  This  course  includes  the  following  topics: 
probability,  combinatorial  methods,  discrete  and  continuous  variates,  multivariate 
distributions,  moments,  generating  functions,  chi-square  and  F  distributions,  con- 
fidence intervals,  tests  of  hypothesis,  and  regression  theory.  Credit,  Three  hours 
each  semester. 

605,  606.  Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable.  This  course  is  a  study  of  the 
complex  number  field,  analytic  functions  and  their  properties,  properties  of  inte- 
grals, the  residue  theorem,  conformal  mapping,  Riemann  surfaces  and  analytic 
continuation.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

607,  608.  Functions  of  a  Real  Variable.  This  course  considers  the  operations 
with,  and  properties  of,  sets,  cardinal  and  ordinal  numbers,  transfinite  numbers, 
and  the  integrals  of  Riemann  and  Lebesque.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

611,  612.  Abstract  Algebra.  This  course  considers  the  number  system,  prop- 
erties of  mathematical  systems,  polynomials,  transformations,  and  the  Galois 
theory.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

631,  632.  Point  Set  Topology.  This  is  an  introductory  axiomatic  study  of  the 
basic  concepts  of  a  topological  space.  The  topics  discussed  include  general  topo- 
logical spaces,  compactness  and  connectivity,  metric  spaces  and  metrizability,  arcs 
and  curves,  the  axiom  of  choice.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 
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641,  642.  Theory  of  Numbers.  This  is  a  study  of  the  properties  of  numbers, 
including  divisibility,  prime  numbers,  congruences,  residues,  quadratic  residues, 
and  diophantine  equations.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

651,  652.  Infinite  Series.  This  course  considers  sequences  and  series,  con- 
vergence criteria  and  tests  for  convergence,  power  series,  series  of  arbitrary 
functions,  operations  with  series,  expansion  of  the  elementary  functions,  sum- 
mability  methods  for  divergent  series.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 


Modern  Languages 

Chairman:  Rev.  Henry  J.  Lemmens,  C.S.Sp.,  Ph.D. 

Faculty:   Professors   Carbonell,    Colecchia,    Colombo,   K.   Duffy,    Lem- 
mens, Reinkraut. 

Program 

The  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts:  The  department  offers  the  Master  of  Arts 
with  a  major  in  French,  German  or  Spanish. 

Prerequisites  for  Admissions:  All  candidates  are  expected  to  have  the 
substantial  equivalent  of  the  undergraduate  major  in  modern  languages  and 
literature  at  Duquesne  University.  With  permission  of  the  departmental 
graduate  committee,  a  candidate  with  deficiencies  in  undergraduate  prepa- 
ration may  be  admitted  to  graduate  study.  However,  admission  to  the  regu- 
lar master's  program  is  contingent  upon  removal  of  these  deficiencies. 
Reading  lists  for  the  required  undergraduate  courses  can  be  obtained  at  the 
departmental  office.  Candidates  will  not  be  admitted  to  the  comprehensive 
examinations  until  the  departmental  oral  proficiency  requirements  have 
been  satisfied. 

Requirements  for  the  Master's  Degree 

PLAN  A: 
Courses 

Twenty-four  semester  hours  of  course  work;  thesis  approved  by  the  de- 
partmental graduate  committee  and  prepared  and  submitted  according  to 
the  regulations  of  the  Graduate  School;  comprehensive  and  language  exami- 
nations as  described  below. 

PLAN  B: 

Thirty  semester  hours  of  course  work;  comprehensive  and  language  as 
described  below. 
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Examinations 

Comprehensive:  Required  of  all  candidates.  Candidates  will  be  admitted 
to  the  examinations  only  after  all  course  requirements  have  been  satisfied. 
Reading  lists  for  M.A.  candidates  can  be  obtained  at  the  departmental 
office.  The  examination  is  given  in  two  parts: 

1)  Written  examination:  four  hours  under  Plan  A;  five  hours  under  Plan 
B. 

2)  Oral  examination:  one  and  one-half  hours,  the  examination  is  con- 
ducted by  the  members  of  the  departmental  graduate  committee.  It  may  be 
taken  only  after  the  written  examination  has  been  completed  and  found 
satisfactory. 

Language:  A  reading  knowledge  examination  is  required  in  an  additional 
modern  language,  approved  for  each  candidate  by  the  chairman. 

French 

Director:  Primitivo  Colombo,  Ph.D. 

Required  courses  for  all  candidates: 
651.  Pro-Seminar 
660.  Seminar 
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501,502.  General  Survey  of  French  Culture  and  History.  Prerequisite: 
French  302  or  equivalent.  Study  of  the  principal  events  of  French  History. 
France's  contributions  to  the  arts  and  sciences.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

504.  Phonetics.  Prerequisite:  French  302  or  equivalent.  General  and  descrip- 
tive phonetics.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

505.  Advanced  French  Composition.  Prerequisite:  French  302  or  equivalent. 
Intensive  study  of  syntax,  free  composition.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

551,  552.  French  for  Research.  Open  only  to  graduate  students  in  other  de- 
partments who  are  preparing  for  the  French  reading  knowledge  examination  for 
advanced  degrees.  Review  of  grammar  during  the  first  semester,  followed  by 
directed  readings  in  various  fields  of  specialization  for  research  purposes.  No 
Credit.  (Tuition  as  for  one  credit  per  semester). 

603.  Old  French.  A  study  of  the  philology  of  the  Old  French  period  (1000- 
1400),  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  phonology  of  the  languages  as  revealed  in 
its  transition  from  Vulgar  Latin  to  Old  French.  Practice  in  etymologizing  Old 
French  words.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

604.  Old  French  Literature.  A  study  of  the  literature  of  the  Old  French 
period  (1000-1400),  with  emphasis  on  the  major  literary  works  which  characterize 
each  genre.  Reading  and  discussion  of  texts.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

621.  Sixteenth  Century  French  Literature.  Sources  and  development  of  the 
work  of  Rabelais.  Thought  and  method  of  Montaigne.  Evolution  of  French  po- 
etry from  Marot  through  the  Pleiade.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

625,  626.  The  Baroque  and  Classical  French  Theaters.  Development  of  the 
French  Theater  from  the  Baroque  period  through  the  classical  theater  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

631.  Eighteenth  Century  French  Theater.  The  evolution  of  the  French  thea- 
ter in  the  18th  century.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

632.  Eighteenth  Century  French  Prose.  The  influences  of  the  English  moral- 
ists and  philosophers  on  France.  A  study  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  atmosphere 
of  the  period.  New  tendencies  and  viewpoints.  Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  Diderot,  J. 
J.  Rousseau.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

640.  The  Revolt  Against  Classicism.  The  romantic  drama:  Hugo,  de  Vigny, 
Musset.  Realism  and  Naturalism:  Dumas  tils,  Augier,  the  Theatre  of  Antoine. 
Credit,  Three  hours. 

641,  642.  Nineteenth  Century  French  Novel.  Romanticism,  Realism  and  Nat- 
uralism in  the  French  novel.  The  reaction  against  Naturalism.  Credit,  Two  hours 
each  semester. 

643.  French  Poetry  from  Chenier  to  Mallarme.     Credit,  Three  hours. 
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644,  645.  Individual  Research.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

651.  Pro-Seminar.     Introduction  to  graduate  study.  Bibliography  and  methods, 
materials  and  problems.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

652.  Modern  French  Poetry.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

654.  The  Twentieth  Century  French  Novel.     The  French  novel  from  the  turn 
of  the  century  to  the  present.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

660.  Seminar.     Topic  varies  from  year  to  year.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

700.  Thesis.     Credit,  Six  hours. 


German 

Director:  Rev.  Henry  J.  Lemmens,  C.S.Sp.,  Ph.D. 

Required  courses  for  all  candidates: 

603,  604.  Middle  High  German 

608.  History  of  the  German  Language 

643.  Studies  in  Interpretation 

651.  Pro-Seminar 

660.  Seminar  in  German  Literature 

501,  502.  German  Civilization  I  and  II.  Prerequisite:  German  302  or  equiva- 
lent. Systematic  and  comprehensive  study  of  political,  artistic,  and  intellectual 
history  of  Germany  before  and  after  1500.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

504.  Phonetics.  Prerequisite:  German  302  or  equivalent.  General  and  de- 
scriptive phonetics.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

505.  Advanced  Grammar  and  Composition.  Prerequisite:  German  302  or 
equivalent.  Intensive  study  of  syntax,  free  composition.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

506.  Stylistics.  Prerequisite:  German  302  or  equivalent.  Emphasis  on  stylistic 
devices  and  levels  of  usage.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

509.  German  Lyric  Poetry  since  Klopstock.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

515.  19th  Century  German  Drama.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

519.  19th  Century  German  Novelle.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

520.  20th  Century  German  Prose  Fiction.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

551,  552.  German  for  Research.  Open  only  to  graduate  students  in  other 
departments  who  are  preparing  for  the  German  reading  knowledge  examination 
for  advanced  degrees.  Review  of  grammar  during  the  first  semester,  followed  by 
directed  readings  in  various  fields  of  specialization  for  research  purposes.  No 
Credit.  (Tuition  as  for  one  credit  per  semester). 
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603.  Introduction  to  Middle  High  German.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

604.  Middle  High  German  Literature.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

605.  Old  High  German.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

608.  History  of  the  German  Language  I.       External  influences.  Credit,  Three 
hours. 

609.  History  of  the  German  Language  II.     Internal  influences.  Credit,  Three 
hours. 

615.  Humanism,  Reformation,  Renaissance.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

616.  Baroque  Literature.     Credit,  Three  hours. 
620.  German  Mysticism.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

622.  Rationalism,  Rococo,  Strum  und  Drang.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

625.  Classicism  in  German  Literature.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

626.  Romanticism  in  German  Literature.     Credit,  Three  hours. 
639.  19th  Century  German  Novel.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

641.  20th  Century  German  Drama  and  Lyric.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

643.  Studies  in  Interpretation.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

644,  645.  Individual  Research.     Credit,  by  arrangement. 

651.  Pro-Seminar.     Introduction  to  graduate  study.  Bibliography  and  methods; 
materials  and  problems.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

660.  Seminar  in  German  Literature.     Topic  varies  from  year  to  year.  Credit, 
Three  hours. 

700.  Thesis.     Credit,  Six  hours. 


Spanish 

Director:  Reyes  Carbonell,  Ph.D. 

Required  courses  for  all  candidates: 
601  or  602.  Spanish  Classics 
603.  History  of  the  Spanish  Language 
660.  Seminar 

One  course  in  Spanish-American  Literature. 

501, 502.  General    Survey    of    Spanish    Culture    and    History.     Prerequisite: 
Spanish  302  or  equivalent.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 
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504.  Phonetics.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  302  or  equivalent.  Both  oral  and  visual 
aids  used  to  perfect  speech  habits.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

505.  Advanced  Spanish  Composition.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  302  or  equiva- 
lent. Topics  from  both  current  and  literary  Spanish.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

506.  Stylistics.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  302  or  equivalent.  Emphasis  on  stylistic 
devices  and  levels  of  usage.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

511,  512.  General  Survey  of  Latin-American  Culture  and  History.  Oral  and 
written  reports.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  302  or  equivalent.  Credit,  Three  hours  each 
semester. 

551, 552.  Spanish  for  Research.  Open  only  to  graduate  students  in  other 
departments  who  are  preparing  for  the  Spanish  reading  knowledge  examination 
for  advanced  degrees.  Review  of  grammar  during  the  first  semester,  followed  by 
directed  readings  in  various  fields  of  specialization  for  research  purposes.  No 
Credit.  (Tuition  as  for  one  credit  per  semester). 

601,  602.  Spanish  Classics.  Brief  discussion  of  the  development  of  literary 
forms  in  Castillian,  and  reading  of  outstanding  works.  Credit,  Three  hours  each 
semester. 

603.  History  of  the  Spanish  Language.  Evolution  of  the  Spanish  language 
and  development  of  linguistic  patterns.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

604.  Readings  in  Old  Spanish.  Selected  readings  from  the  literature  of  the 
medieval  period  (1000-1400).  Discussion  of  texts  and  constant  practice  in  the 
etymologizing  of  Old  Spanish  words.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

605.  Alfonso  X  and  Don  Juan  Manuel.  Contributions  to  development  of 
Castillian  as  literary  language.  Intensive  reading  and  analysis  of  major  works. 
Credit,  Three  hours. 

608.  Cervantes.     Sources  and  development  of  Cervantes.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

611.  The  Picaresque  Novel.  A  study  of  the  Picaresque  novel  and  its  influ- 
ence on  modern  world  literature.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

615.  Spanish  Drama  of  the  Golden  Age.  Representative  works  of  the  highest 
point  in  Spanish  dramatic  achievement,  with  emphasis  on  the  four  masters:  Lope 
de  Vega,  Calderon  de  la  Barca,  Tirso  de  Molina  and  Alarcon.  Influence  on  world 
drama.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

616.  Spanish  Poetry  of  the  Golden  Age.  Study  of  the  poetic  development 
during  Spain's  Golden  Age.  Emphasis  on  lyric  and  narrative  expression.  Credit, 
Three  hours. 

621.  Spanish  Novel  of  the  19th  Century.  Study  of  the  development  of  the 
novel  form  in  Spanish  with  emphasis  on  19th  Century  authors.  Credit,  Three  hours. 
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622.  Modern  Spanish  Novel.  Study  of  the  Spanish  novel  from  the  Genera- 
tion of  98  to  the  present.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

623.  Latin-American  Novel.  Study  of  the  development  of  the  novel  in  Latin 
America.  Readings  from  representative  authors.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

624.  Latin-American  Theatre.  Study  of  the  significant  developments  in  Latin- 
American  drama.  Readings  from  representative  works.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

625.  Latin-American  Poetry.  Important  contributions  of  Latin  American 
poets  to  Hispanic  literature.  Readings  from  representative  authors.  Credit,  Three 
hours. 

626.  The  Novel  of  the  Mexican  Revolution.  Study  of  the  novel  resulting 
from  the  Mexican  Revolution  of  1910.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

631.  Romanticism  in  Spain.  Representative  works  from  Spanish  romantic 
poetry  and  drama  of  the  nineteenth  century;  el  Trovador,  los  Amantes  de  Teruel, 
la  Fuerza  del  Sino,  Becquer,  Espronceda,  Nunez  de  Arce,  Campoamor.  Credit, 
Three  hours. 

641.  Modern  Spanish  Drama.  Representative  works  from  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  century  Spanish  dramatics.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

642.  Modern  Spanish  Poetry.  Current  developments  in  poetic  expression  in 
Spain.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

644,  645.  Individual  Research.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

651.  Pro-Seminar.  An  introduction  to  the  methods  and  materials  of  re- 
search. Credit,  Three  hours. 

660.  Seminar.     Topic  varies  from  year  to  year.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

700.  Thesis.     Credit,  Six  hours. 


Pharmaceutical  Sciences 

Chairman:  John  S.  Ruggiero,  Ph.D. 

Faculty:  Professors  Borke,  Feldman,  Neva,  Ruggiero;  Associate  Profes- 
sors Galinsky,  Martin,  Shanor;  Assistant  Professors  Eno,  Pollard,  Winek; 
Instructors  Bouchard,  Duffy. 

Programs 

Degree  of  Master  of  Science:  The  department  offers  the  Master  of  Sci- 
ence degree  with  a  major  in  either  general  pharmacy,  hospital  pharmacy, 
pharmaceutical  chemistry,  pharmacognosy,  or  pharmacology-toxicology. 
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The  program  in  hospital  pharmacy  is  conducted  in  cooperation  with 
Mercy  Hospital.  It  consists  of  a  one  year  of  hospital  pharmacy  residency  at 
Mercy  Hospital  and  approximately  one  year  of  formalized  graduate  instruc- 
tion and  research  in  the  Department  of  Pharmaceutical  Sciences  of  Du- 
quesne University.  Residents  receive  a  monthly  stipend  in  addition  to  room 
and  board  while  serving  their  residency  at  Mercy  Hospital.  Compensation 
during  the  academic  portion  of  the  program  is  available  in  return  for  a 
minimum  number  of  hours  service  at  the  hospital.  The  residency  program 
begins  on  June  1  and  ends  on  May  31.  Applications  for  admission  to  the 
program  must  be  submitted  no  later  than  April  1,  of  the  year  in  which  the 
applicant  intends  to  enroll. 

The  program  in  Toxicology  is  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  Pathol- 
ogy departments  of  Mercy  and  St.  Joseph's  Hospitals  and  the  Allegheny 
County  Crime  Laboratories.  Experience  in  the  practical  aspects  of  pathol- 
ogy and  toxicology  is  gained  through  work  in  these  facilities. 

Prerequisites  for  Admission:  Candidates  must  be  graduates  of  approved 
colleges  of  pharmacy  or  other  institutions  of  higher  learning  and  must  have 
completed  a  minimum  of  twenty-four  semester  hours  of  undergraduate 
work  in  pharmacy,  or  in  chemistry,  or  in  the  biological  sciences  depending 
on  the  proposed  field  of  major  concentration.  Any  deficiencies  in  under- 
graduate courses  must  be  made  up  without  graduate  credit. 

Requirements  for  Master's  Degree 

Courses 

A  minimum  of  twenty-four  semester  hours  in  course  work  including  two 
semester  hours  of  seminar.  All  the  courses  may  be  in  a  single  field  or 
eighteen  hours  may  be  offered  as  a  major  with  six  additional  hours  in  a 
related  and  approved  minor  field. 

Examinations 

Comprehensive:  A  comprehensive  examination  must  be  taken  and  passed 
at  the  end  of  the  course  program. 

Language:  A  reading  examination  in  either  French,  German,  or  Russian  is 
required. 

Thesis 

A  research  thesis  in  the  field  of  major  concentration  and  on  a  topic 
approved  by  the  department  must  be  presented  by  every  candidate. 
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Outline  of  Courses 

General  Pharmacy,  Chairman,  Alvin  M.  Galinsky,  Ph.D. 


Manufacturing  Pharmacy 

Pharmaceutical  Literature 

Methods  of  Pharmaceutical  Control 

Techniques  in  Pharmaceutical  Research 

Medicinal  Chemistry 

Bionucleonics 

Advanced  Bionucleonics 

Pharmaceutical  Formulation  and  Development 

Seminar 

Thesis 

Additiorial  Courses  from  the 

Departments  of  Chemistry  and/or  Biology 
Physical   Chemistry  or  Physical   Pharmacy  is   a   prerequisite   for  all   students 
majoring  in  general  pharmacy.   Course  may  be  taken   during  graduate  program 
without  graduate  credit. 


501 

503 

505 

521,  522 

523, 524 

539 

540 

602 

691,  692 

700 

000 


Credits 

3 

2 

3 
6  or  8 

6 

3 

3 

4 

2 
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Hospital  Pharmacy,  Chairman,  Vincent  E.  Bouchard,  M.S. 

501  Manufacturing  Pharmacy 

503  Pharmaceutical  Literature 

602  Pharmaceutical  Formulation  and  Development 

607,  608     Hospital  Pharmacy  Administration 

661,  662     Pathological  Physiology 

691,  692     Seminar 

700  Thesis 

000  Additional  Courses  from  the 

Departments  of  Chemistry  and  Biology,  Business 
Administration,  Education  or  Psychology 


Credits 
3 
2 
4 
6 
6 
2 
6 


Pharmaceutical  Chemistry,  Chairman,  Bruce  D.  Martin,  Ph.D. 


Credits 

Pharmaceutical  Literature  2 

Methods  of  Pharmaceutical  Control  3 

Theory  of  Organic  Chemistry  (Chemistry  Department)  6 

Techniques  in  Pharmaceutical  Research  6  or  8 

Medicinal  Chemistry  6 

Electronics  for  Scientific  Instrumentation  3 

Bionucleonics  3 

Advanced  Bionucleonics  3 

Qualitative  Organic  Analysis  (Chemistry  Department]  4 

Seminar  2 

Thesis  6 
Additional  Courses  from  the 
Departments  of  Chemistry  and  Biology 

Physical  Chemistry  or  Physical  Pharmacy  is  a  prerequisite  for  all  students 
majoring  in  pharmaceutical  chemistry.  Course  may  be  taken  during  graduate  pro- 
gram without  graduate  credit. 


503 

505 
*509,*510 
*521,*522 
*523,*524 

525 
*539 
*540 

541 
*691,*692 
*700 

000 


Pharmacognosy,  Chairman,  Arnold  C.  Neva,  Ph.D. 


Credits 
Pharmaceutical  Literature  2 
Techniques  in  Pharmaceutical  Research  6  or  8 
Introduction  to  Advanced  Pharmacognosy  3 
Pharmacognosy  of  Plant  Constituents  3 
Microscopic  Pharmacognosy  4 
Special  Techniques  and  Topics  in  Advanced  Pharmacognosy  3 
Seminar  2 
Thesis  6 
Additional  Courses  from  the 
Departments  of  Chemistry  and  Biology 

*Courses  representing  the  core  curriculum  which  are  required  for  all  students  majoring 
in  pharmaceutical  chemistry.  If  a  course  is  not  scheduled  during  the  residence  of  the 
student,  another  course  may  be  substituted  with  the  approval  of  the  chairman. 


503 

521, 522 

541 

542 

641 

644 

691, 692 

700 

000 
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Pharmacology-Toxicology,  Chairman,  Sydney  P.  Shanor,  Ph.D. 

Credits 

503  Pharmaceutical  Literature  2 

521,  522  General  Biochemistry  (Chemistry  Department)  6 

561  General  Toxicology  3 

563  Toxicology  Laboratory  Biological  Aspects  3 

565  Toxicology  Laboratory  Chemical  Aspects  3 

566  Clinical  Toxicology  3 
615,  616  General  Physiology  (Biology  Department]  6 
661,  662  Pathological  Physiology  6 

666  Special  Projects  in  Toxicology  3 

667  Special  Techniques  and  Topics  in  Toxicology  3 

668  Special  Problems  in  Pharmacology  3 
671,  672  Drug  Screening  8 
691,  692  Seminar  2 
700  Thesis  6 
000  Additional  Courses  from  the 

Departments  of  Chemistry  and  Biology 

Physiology,  Biochemistry  and  Pharmacology  are  prerequisite  courses  for  all 
students  majoring  in  Pharmacology-Toxicology.  Courses  may  he  taken  during 
graduate  program  without  graduate  credit. 

Courses 

501.  Manufacturing  Pharmacy.  A  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  techniques  and  equipment  utilized  in  the  bulk  compounding  of  pharmaceuti- 
cals. Actual  experience  is  provided  in  compounding  liquid,  solid  and  semi-solid 
dosage  forms.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  various  methods,  of  tablet  pro- 
duction. Class,  One  hour;  Laboratory,  Six  hours.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

503.  Pharmaceutical  Literature.  A  comprehensive  study  of  the  literature  of 
the  pharmaceutical  sciences.  Emphasis  is  on  methods  of  searching  the  literature 
and  presenting  technical  information  effectively.  Class,  Two  hours.  Credit,  Two 
hours. 

505.  Methods  of  Pharmaceutical  Control.  A  study  of  the  philosophy  applied 
to  and  statistical  procedures  used  for  the  quality  control  of  medicinal  products. 
Class,  Three  hours.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

521.  Techniques  in  Pharmaceutical  Research.  Principles  and  methods  of  re- 
search used  in  the  pharmaceutical  sciences.  Prerequisites:  Quantitative  Analysis 
27;  Physical  Pharmacy  11  and  12  or  Physical  Chemistry." Class,  Two  hours;  Labo- 
ratory, Eight  hours.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

522A.  Techniques  in  Pharmaceutical  Research.  Principles  and  methods  of 
research  used  in  the  pharmaceutical  sciences.  Prerequisites:  Quantitative  Analysis 
27;  Physical  Pharmacy  11  and  12  or  Physical  Chemistry.  Class,  Two  hours;  Labo- 
ratory, Eight  hours.  Offered  in  the  first  half  of  the  semester.  Credit,  Two  hours. 
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522B.  Techniques  in  Pharmaceutical  Research.  Principles  and  special  meth- 
ods related  to  the  student's  major  field  of  interest  and  research.  Prerequisites: 
Quantitative  Analysis  27;  Physical  Pharmacy  11  or  12  or  Physical  Chemistry. 
Class,  Two  hours;  Laboratory,  Eight  hours.  Offered  in  the  second  half  of  the 
semester.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

523, 524.  Medicinal  Chemistry.  The  development,  elucidation  of  structure, 
synthesis,  uses,  and  structure-activity  relationships  of  chemicals  used  in  the  treat- 
ment of  disease.  Class,  Three  hours.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

525.  Electronics  for  Scientific  Instrumentation.  A  course  for  science  stu- 
dents who  have  little  or  no  background  in  electronics  but  who  need  a  working 
knowledge  of  electronic  devices  and  circuitry.  Principles  of  electronics,  servomech- 
anisms,  operational  amplifiers,  digital  control  problems.  Prerequisites:  Calculus  I 
115,  General  Physics  201,  202.  Class,  Two  hours;  Laboratory,  Four  hours.  Credit, 
Three  hours.  Limited  enrollment. 

539.  Bionucleonics.  A  study  of  the  fundamental  techniques  of  manipula- 
tion and  measurement  of  radioisotopes.  Experiments  performed  individually  by 
each  student,  include  measurement  of  radioactivity  with  Geiger-Muller  counters, 
flow  counters,  ionization  chambers,  proportional  counters,  crystal  scintillation 
counters,  and  liquid  scintillation  counters;  study  of  the  characteristics  of  radia- 
tion; gamma  ray  spectrometry;  some  application  of  radioisotopes  in  pharmacy, 
chemistry,  and  biology,  etc.  Prerequisites:  General  Chemistry  121,  122;  Physics 
201,  202.  Class,  Two  hours;  Laboratory,  Three  hours.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

540.  Advanced  Bionucleonics.  A  course  devoted  to  the  practical  application 
of  radioactive  isotopes  in  chemistry  and  biology.  The  scope  of  the  course  in- 
cludes neutron  activation  analysis,  gamma  ray  spectrometry,  tracer  methods,  and 
diagnostic  procedures  based  on  the  use  of  radioisotopes.  Prerequisite:  Bionucleon- 
ics 539.  Class,  Two  hours;  Laboratory,  Four  hours.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

541.  Introduction  to  Advanced  Pharmacognosy.  The  scope  and  relationship 
of  pharmacognosy  to  other  courses  in  the  pharmaceutical  sciences  are  discussed. 
Important  sources  of  the  principal  products  of  natural  origin  are  reviewed  with 
reference  to  occurrence  and  recognition,  phytochemical  evaluations,  and  pharma- 
ceutical applications.  Class,  Two  hours;  Laboratory,  Three  hours.  Credit,  Three 
hours.  (Alternate  years) 

542.  Pharmacognosy  of  Plant  Constituents.  Plant  constituent  classes  such  as 
alkaloids,  glycosides,  sterols,  carotenoids,  etc.  are  considered  with  reference  to 
individual  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  characteristics.  Drug  plant  processing  and 
handling  are  also  considered.  Class,  Two  hours;  Laboratory,  Three  hours.  Credit, 
Three  hours. 

561.  General  Toxicology.  A  lecture  and  laboratory  demonstration  course 
dealing  with  the  multidisciplinary  aspects  of  toxicology  with  emphasis  on  the 
biological  test  methods  for  toxic  substances  and  the  general  clinical  and  analyti- 
cal procedures  used  by  the  toxicologist.  Food  and  Drug  Administration  regulations 
and  suggested  tests  are  also  considered.  Lecture-Laboratory,  Three  hours.  Credit, 
Three  hours. 
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563.  Toxicology  Laboratory-Biological  Aspects.  A  course  conducted  at 
Mercy  Hospital  and  St.  Joseph's  Hospital.  Laboratory  procedures  utilized  by  the 
pathologist  are  studied  by  assisting  with  the  various  procedures  at  the  hospital 
laboratories.  Lecture-Laboratory  combined,  Eight  hours.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

565.  Toxicology  Laboratory-Chemical  Aspects.  A  course  covering  the  meth- 
ods used  in  the  detection  of  toxic  materials  in  biological  fluids  and  other  media. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  purification  and  identification.  Work  is  also  conducted  at 
the  Pittsburgh  Crime  Laboratory.  Lecture-Laboratory  combined,  Eight  hours. 
Credit,  Three  hours. 

566.  Clinical  Toxicology.  A  lecture  and  laboratory  demonstration  course 
dealing  with  the  symptomerology  produced  by  toxic  substances  and  its  treatment. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  underlying  pathophysiology  produced  by  toxic  sub- 
stances. Class,  Three  hours.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

602.  Pharmaceutical  Formulation  and  Development.  A  course  designed  to 
study  the  various  categories  of  pharmaceutical  adjuvants  and  their  use  in  the 
formulation  and  development  of  pharmaceutical  products.  Laboratory  procedures 
involve  familiarization  with  instrumental  methods  used  for  the  evaluation  of  the 
acceptable  and  desirable  characteristics  of  products  as  well  as  individual  investi- 
gation of  selected  formulation  problems.  Guest  lecturers  from  the  pharmaceuti- 
cal industry  will  supplement  lecture  materials  with  discussion  of  current  de- 
velopments in  dosage  form  design.  Class,  Two  hours;  Laboratory,  Six  hours.  Credit, 
Four  hours. 

607.  Hospital  Pharmacy  Administration.  The  students  are  drawn  into  active 
discussions  concerned  with  the  problems  involved  in  the  administration  of  the 
Modern  Hospital  Pharmacy  Service.  Literature  and  report  assignments,  along  with 
guest  lectures  from  hospital  department  heads  complement  the  lecture  and  dis- 
cussion material.  Prerequisites:  Hospital  Pharmacy  52  or  its  equivalent.  Class, 
Three  hours.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

608.  Hospital  Pharmacy  Administration.  A  continuation  of  Hospital  Phar- 
macy Administration  607.  Prerequisite:  Hospital  Pharmacy  Administration  607. 
Class,  Three  hours.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

641.  Microscopic  Pharmacognosy.  Methods  of  slide  preparation,  microtech- 
nique, and  special  tissue  dehydration  procedures  are  considered  in  detail.  Class, 
Two  hours;  Laboratory,  Six  hours.  Credit,  Four  hours.  (Alternate  years) 

644.  Special  Techniques  and  Topics  in  Advanced  Pharmacognosy.  Methods 
and  procedures  in  pharmacognosy  research  are  considered.  Primary  emphasis  is 
directed  to  the  basic  principles  of  advanced  microscopic  and  macroscopic  phar- 
macognosy and  to  the  analysis  of  current  research  topics  and  reports  in  the  field. 
Credit,  Three  hours.  (Alternate  years) 

661,  662.  Pathological  Physiology  and  Therapeutics.  A  comprehensive  study 
of  drug  therapy  in  major  diseases  (e.g.  cancer,  malaria,  venereal  diseases,  respir- 
atory and  cardiovascular  diseases).  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  clinical  course  of 
the  diseases.  Class,  Three  hours.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 
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666.  Special  Projects  in  Toxicology.  A  special,  minor  research  problem  is 
assigned  involving  specialized  equipment  or  a  subject  of  current  interest.  A  lec- 
ture or  discussion  period  is  also  provided  each  week  during  the  project.  Class, 
One  hour;  Laboratory,  Eight  hours.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

667.  Special  Techniques  and  Topics  in  Toxicology.  The  current  literature  on 
techniques  and  research  in  toxicology  are  considered.  Round-table  discussions  and 
student  reports,  as  well  as  lecture  demonstrations  and  expert  guest  lecturers  form 
the  nucleus  of  the  course.  Scientific  films  of  interest  in  toxicology  and  special 
visitations  to  toxicology  research  laboratories  are  also  part  of  the  course.  Class, 
Three  hours.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

668.  Special  Problems  in  Pharmacology.  A  minor  research  problem  is  as- 
signed, involving  specialized  equipment  or  a  subject  of  current  interest.  Class, 
One  hour;  Laboratory,  Eight  hours.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

671,  672.  Drug  Evaluation.  A  study  and  performance  of  laboratory  methods 
utilized  in  the  determination  of  the  sites  and  mechanisms  of  drug  action  of 
drugs.  Methods  of  determining  the  pharmacological  action  of  virgin  compounds 
are  emphasized.  Lecture-Laboratory  combined,  Six  hours.  Credit,  Four  hours  each 
semester.  This  course  is  open  only  to  graduate  students  majoring  in  pharmacology 
or  toxicology. 

691,  692.  Seminar.  Oral  presentation  by  graduate  students,  faculty  and  visit- 
ing lecturers  on  topics  of  current  scientific  interest.  Required  of  all  graduate 
students  in  hospital  pharmacy,  pharmaceutical  chemistry,  pharmacognosy,  and 
pharmacy  during  each  semester  of  registration  in  the  Graduate  School.  Credit, 
One  hour  each  semester.  Maximum,  Two  credits. 

700.  Thesis.  A  report  of  experimental  investigation  carried  on  by  the  stu- 
dent under  faculty  advisement.  Credit,  Six  hours. 
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Philosophy 

Acting  Chairman:  John  J.  Pauson,  Ph.D. 

Faculty:   Professors   Boelan,    Koren,    Pauson,   Ramirez,    Schuwer,   von 
Croonenburg;  Associate  Professors  Frings,  Lingis,  Schrynemakers,  Strasser. 

Programs 

The  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts:  This  is  a  degree  with  a  major  in  Philoso- 
phy. 

Prerequisites  for  Admission:  Candidates  must  have  completed  a  mini- 
mum of  twenty-four  semester  hours  in  undergraduate  Philosophy.  This 
preparation  should  have  included  an  adequate  formation  in  fundamental 
problems  and  History  of  Philosophy.  The  Department  reserves  the  right  to 
satisfy  itself  by  special  examination  as  to  the  student's  knowledge  of  the 
field,  and  to  require  a  student  to  supplement  his  undergraduate  Work  wher- 
ever it  may  appear  to  be  deficient.  Such  supplementary  work  will  not  be 
credited  toward  a  graduate  degree. 

The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy:  This  is  a  degree  with  a  major  in 
Philosophy. 

Prerequisites  for  Admission:  A  preparation  judged  adequate  by  the  de- 
partment is  required  from  every  candidate. 

Requirements  for  Degrees 
Master  of  Arts 

PLAN  A: 
Courses 

Work  covering  a  minimum  of  twenty-four  hours  in  course,  a  comprehen- 
sive examination  and  a  thesis,  is  required  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 
The  core  program  of  the  Master's  degree  includes  courses  521,  522,  651, 
660,  and  eight  credits  in  the  courses  listed  for  the  Ph.D.  core  program. 

Students  who  wish  to  concentrate  on  the  philosophy  of  science  must 
satisfy  all  regular  requirements  of  philosophy  majors.  In  addition,  they 
should  register  for  at  least  eight  credits  in  courses  580-587  (philosophy  of 
science),  H541-H544  (history  of  science),  and  632  (Descartes). 

Examinations 

Comprehensive:  A  comprehensive  examination  at  the  end  of  the  course 
program  is  required. 

Language:  A  reading  examination  in  either  French  or  German  is  required. 
Also  in  addition,  a  reading  knowledge  of  Latin  is  highly  recommended. 


Thesis 

A  research  thesis  on  a  topic  approved  by  the  department  must  be  pre- 
sented by  every  candidate.  Students  concentrating  on  the  philosophy  of 
science  must  select  a  topic  in  this  field. 

PLAN  B: 

Thirty  semester  hours  of  course  work;  comprehensive  and  language  ex- 
aminations as  described  above. 


Doctor  of  Philosophy 

The  Department  of  Philosophy  will  recommend  to  the  Dean  of  the  Gradu- 
ate School,  for  matriculation  as  candidates  for  this  degree,  those  students 
who  have  satisfied  the  departmental  requirements.  These  requirements  em- 
phasize independence  of  thought  and  a  wide  general  understanding  of  both 
thematic  philosophy  and  the  history  of  philosophy.  Mere  attendance  at 
classes  and  passing  of  courses  will  not  suffice  to  meet  these  requirements. 
Hence,  independently  of  course  assignments,  students  will  be  expected  to 
be  familiar  with  the  more  important  texts  and  readings  in  the  field.  The 
requirements  are  met  by  examination,  participation  in  seminars,  research 
papers,  and  otherwise. 

Formal  Requirements  for  Degree:  The  formal  requirements  for  degree  are 
of  four  types:  course  work,  examinations,  research  and  thesis,  and  residence. 
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Courses 

A  minimum  of  fifty-six  semester  hours  of  course  work  (excluding  thesis 
credit)  is  required  of  all  students.  Candidates  for  the  doctoral  degree  must 
take  as  their  core  program  courses  503-504,  505-506,  638,  639,  two  seminars 
660,  and  four  credits  in  contemporary  philosophy. 

Students  who  wish  to  concentrate  on  the  philosophy  of  science  should 
register  for  at  least  twenty-two  credits  in  courses  580-587  (philosophy  of 
science),  H541-H544  (history  of  science),  and  632  (Descartes),  including  in 
this  total  the  credits  they  have  earned  towards  the  master's  degree. 

Students  transferring  to  Duquesne  University  after  obtaining  their  M.A. 
may  be  directed  to  take  also  521,  522  and  the  pro-seminar.  In  addition,  the 
Department  may  direct  the  student  in  choosing  optional  courses  to  be  au- 
dited or  taken  for  credit  to  broaden  his  background. 

Examinations 

Qualifying  Examinations:  At  the  discretion  of  the  Department,  the  enter- 
ing student  may  be  required  to  take  a  qualifying  examination  covering  both 
history  and  systematic  philosophy.  Depending  on  the  result  of  this  exami- 
nation, the  Department  may  direct  the  student  to  audit,  without  credit, 
undergraduate  courses  to  remove  deficiencies.  All  aspirants  must  obtain 
grades  of  B  or  better  in  the  qualifying  examination  in  not  more  than  two 
attempts. 

Period  Examinations:  All  courses,  except  Seminar  and  Research,  are  fol- 
lowed by  special  examinations  covering  the  subject  matter  of  the  courses 
in  accordance  with  the  general  regulations  of  the  Graduate  School. 

Language  Examinations:  Each  doctorate  candidate  must  demonstrate  his 
ability  to  read  technical  literature  in  German  and  French  by  passing  exami- 
nations administered  by  the  Department  of  Modern  Languages.  In  addition, 
the  knowledge  of  Latin  is  highly  recommended  and  in  some  cases  may  be 
required  by  the  Department.  All  language  examinations  should  be  passed 
as  soon  as  possible  and  not  later  than  the  second  year  of  graduate  work. 

Comprehensive  Examinations:  All  doctoral  candidates  will  be  required  to 
take  a  comprehensive  examination  not  later  than  three  months  before  grad- 
uation, in  the  form  and  at  the  time  indicated  by  the  Graduate  School. 

OraJ  Dissertation  Examination:  This  examination  is  taken  at  the  end  of 
the  doctoral  program.  It  represents  a  defense  of  the  dissertation  and  of  six 
theses  selected  by  the  candidate  with  the  approval  of  the  Department. 
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Dissertation 

Following  consultation  with  the  Department,  the  candidate  will  select  a 
research  director  and  a  problem  to  investigate.  Students  concentrating  on 
the  philosophy  of  science  must  select  a  problem  in  this  field.  The  research 
director  becomes  the  advisor  and  sponsor  of  the  candidate  throughout  the 
remainder  of  his  program.  He  is  thereby  constituted  as  chairman  of  a  three- 
man  faculty  committee.  The  results  of  the  investigation  are  eventually  em- 
bodied in  a  dissertation.  This  is  evaluated  by  the  committee  for  its  philo- 
sophical and  literary  adequacy  and,  if  approved,  is  then  submitted  to  the 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  and  date 
fixed  by  the  Dean.  At  his  discretion,  the  Dean  may  approve  or  disapprove 
the  dissertation.  The  dissertation  must  meet  the  requirements  set  forth  in 
the  bulletin  of  the  Graduate  School.  As  a  rule,  the  doctoral  thesis  must  be 
published  in  whole  or  in  abstract,  and  twenty-five  reprints  or  copies  of  it 
must  be  presented  to  the  Graduate  School.  To  insure  this  publication  a 
deposit  of  fifty  dollars  is  asked.  This  deposit  is  refunded  when  the  reprints 
or  copies  are  presented  to  the  Graduate  School. 

Residence 

The  candidate  must  spend  at  least  two  consecutive  semesters  on  campus, 
during  which  in  each  semester  he  must  take  at  least  the  equivalent  of  eight 
credit  hours.  Work  done  at  other  institutions  may  be  credited  towards  an 
advanced  degree,  but  each  case  is  treated  upon  its  own  merits. 

OUTLINE  OF  COURSES 

The  programs  for  graduate  work  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy  are  de- 
signed to  give  the  student  a  broad  knowledge  of  the  development  of  philo- 
sophical speculation,  to  train  him  for  independent  research,  to  enable  him 
to  see  the  principles  of  perennial  philosophy  in  the  solution  of  present-day 
problems,  and  to  equip  him  to  become  a  competent  teacher  of  philosophy. 

These  Aims  Imply — 

1)  An  acquaintance  with  the  research  techniques  and  methods  used  in 
philosophy  as  well  as  the  bibliographical  resources  available  in  the  field; 

2)  A  solid  knowledge  of  the  various  philosophical  systems  and  the  fun- 
damental problems  which  have  arisen  in  the  course  of  time  as  seen  against 
their  historical  background; 

3)  The  development  of  a  power  of  critical  evaluation.  This  development 
demands  that  the  student  show  sufficient  open-mindedness  not  to  reject  a 
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priori  any  new  ideas  or  currents  of  thought  which  may  arise  in  contempo- 
rary philosophical  thinking,  but  to  give  them  careful  consideration. 


The  following  courses  are  offered  on  an  annual  basis: 

521  St.  Thomas'  Metaphysics 

522  St.  Thomas'  Psychology 
552  Philosophical  Anthropology 
544  Phenomenology 

649-650     Merleau-Ponty 
651  Pro-Seminar 

660  Seminar 

The  following  courses  are  offered  in  a  three  year  cycle: 
History  of  Philosophy 

1966-67 

518  St.  Augustine 

631  Origins  of  Modern  Philosophy 

637  Empiricism 

638  Kant 

1967-68 

503-504      Introduction  to  Plato 

621  Early  Medieval  Philosophy 

639  Hegel 


Credits 
2 
2 
2 
2 
4 
2 
1-3  per  semester 


Credits 
2 
2 
2 
2 

Credits 
4 
2 
2 
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1968-69 

Credits 
505-506     Introduction  to  Aristotle  4 

622  The  Thirteenth  Century  2 

632  Descartes  2 


2 
2 
2 

Contemporary  Philosophy 

1966-67 

545  Marcel  and  Jaspers  2 

541  Dialectic  Materialism  2 

647  Sartre  2 

1967-68 

540  Contemporary  British  and  American  Authors  2 

543  Beginnings  of  Existentialism  2 

1968-69 
643-644     Heidegger  4 

The  following  courses  are  offered  in  a  two-year  cycle: 

1966-67 
H543-544  The  Development  of  Modern  Science  6 

1967-68 
H541  Ancient  and  Medieval  Science  3 

H542  The  Scientific  Evolution  3 

The  Department  reserves  the  right  to  modify  this  program  without  notice  and 
to  substitute  other  courses,  particularly  in  connection  with  its  visiting  professors' 
program. 


Thematic  Philosophy 

1966-67 

551 

Philosophy  of  Knowledge 

580 

Philosophy,  Quantum  Physics  &  Relativity 

584 

Philosophy  of  Biology 

587 

Philosophy  and  Social  Sciences 

1967-68 

561 

General  Ethics 

581 

Philosophy  of  Space  and  Time 

582 

Philosophy  of  Classical  Science 

611 

Philosophy  of  God 

1968-69 

562 

Special  Ethics 

583 

Philosophy  of  Matter 

585 

Philosophy  of  Mathematics 
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COURSES 

History  of  Philosophy 

503, 504.  Introduction  to  Plato.  A  study  of  the  background  of  Plato's 
thought;  the  development  of  Plato's  dialectic  as  a  method  of  treating  philosophi- 
cal problems;  the  doctrine  of  Ideas;  the  nature  of  man  and  the  state.  The  study  is 
based  on  extensive  readings  and  analyses  of  the  Dialogues.  Credit,  Two  hours 
each  semester. 

505,  506.  Introduction  to  Aristotle.  A  detailed  investigation  of  the  thought 
of  Aristotle  as  found  in  his  writings.  A  study  of  Aristotle's  methodological 
treatises;  the  doctrine  of  his  physical  works,  the  Metaphysics,  psychology,  ethics, 
and  politics.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 

518.  Introduction  to  the  Philosophy  of  St.  Augustine.  A  study  of  its  sources 
and  development,  with  special  attention  to  his  doctrines  of  knowledge,  God  and 
the  world.  The  significance  of  Augustinianism  in  the  history  of  Philosophy. 
Credit,  Two  hours. 

621.  Early  Medieval  Philosophy.  From  Scotus  Erigena  to  Nicholas  of  Autre- 
court,  with  special  attention  to  the  problem  of  universals.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

622.  The  Thirteenth  Century.  A  study  of  the  syntheses  and  controversies  of 
the  Golden  Age^of  Scholasticism.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

631.  Origins  of  Modern  Philosophy.  The  breakdown  of  Scholasticism.  The 
spirit  of  the  new  sciences.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

632.  The  Philosophy  of  Descartes.  The  main  ideas  of  Descartes  drawn 
from  the  reading  of  his  works  and  seen  against  their  historical  background.  The 
Cartesians  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

637.  Empiricism  and  Idealism  in  the  17th  and  18th  Centuries.  An  analysis  of 
the  main  ideas  of  Locke,  Berkeley,  Hume,  and  Leibnitz,  illustrated  by  readings  of 
their  works.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

638.  The  Philosophy  of  Kant.  A  consideration  of  the  philosophy  of  Kant, 
particularly  his  critique  of  pure  reason,  as  seen  in  its  historical  setting.  Credit, 
Two  hours. 

639.  The  Philosophy  of  Hegel.  His  dialectic  and  organic  theory  of  truth. 
Logic  and  its  triads.  Subjective  and  objective  spirit.  Philosophy  of  history.  The 
course  may  concentrate  on  one  or  two  topics.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

Contemporary  Philosophy 

540.  Contemporary  British  and  American  Authors.  Neo-realism.  Neo- 
positivism.  Analytic  philosophy.  Pragmatism.  Logical  positivism.  Special  attention 
may  be  devoted  to  a  particular  trend  or  author.  Credit,  Two  hours. 
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541.  Dialectical  Materialism.  The  historical  background  and  philosophical 
origins  of  Marxism.  Mechanistic  and  Dialectical  Materialism.  The  Marxist  philoso- 
phy of  man  and  society.  Contemporary  developments  in  Marxism.  Credit,  Two 
hours. 

543.  Nineteenth  Century  Beginnings  of  Existentialism.  Kierkegaard  and  Dia- 
lectics. Nietzsche  and  the  problem  of  transcendent  values.  Particular  attention  to 
be  devoted  to  one  of  the  authors.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

544.  Phenomenology.  Historical  background.  A  study  of  Husserl's  main 
works.  The  phenomenological  method.  Husserl  and  Descartes.  Phenomenology  and 
positivism.  Science  and  phenomenology.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

545.  Marcel  and  Jaspers.  Being  and  having.  The  ontological  mystery.  Crea- 
tive fidelity.  Philosophy  of  questioning.  The  sphere  of  the  Transcendent.  Ultimate 
situations.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

643-644.  Martin  Heidegger.  Heidegger  and  Husserl.  "Being  and  Time."  The 
essence  of  truth  and  of  fundament.  Heidegger's  works  on  metaphysics.  Origina- 
tive thinking  and  poetizing.  Heidegger  and  the  tradition  of  Western  thinking.  The 
development  of  Heidegger's  concept  of  world.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 

645.  Jean-Paul  Sartre.  Contributions  to  existentialist  psychology.  The  psy- 
chology of  the  emotions  and  of  the  imagination.  The  problem  of  the  body.  Being 
and  Nothingness.  Political  philosophy.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

649-650.  Merleau-Ponty.  Beyond  realism  and  idealism.  The  functions  of  the 
phenomenal  body.  The  structures  of  the  "lived"  world.  Spatiality,  temporality, 
language,  sexuality.  Perception  and  knowledge.  Credit,  Two  hours  per  semester. 


Thematic  Philosophy 

521.  The  Foundations  of  St.  Thomas'  Metaphysics.  The  fundamental  posi- 
tions of  St.  Thomas  on  the  problems  of  metaphysics  as  drawn  from  an  extensive 
study  of  his  writings.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

522.  The  Foundations  of  St.  Thomas'  Psychology.  The  mind  of  St.  Thomas 
on  the  philosophy  of  man  as  drawn  from  an  extensive  study  of  his  writings. 
Credit,  Two  hours. 

551.  Philosophy  of  Knowledge.  The  various  cognitive  functions.  The  prob- 
lem of  intuition.  Objectivity  of  knowledge.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

552.  Philosophical  Anthropology.  The  various  conceptions  of  man.  The 
problem  of  mind  and  body.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

561.  Problems  of  General  Ethics.  The  various  systems  of  ethics.  The  neces- 
sity of  an  objective  system  of  ethics.  Human  acts  and  moral  responsibility. 
Conscience.  Natural  and  Christian  ethics.  Credit,  Two  hours. 
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562.  Problems  of  Special  Ethics.  Right  of  life,  freedom,  property  and  liv- 
ing wage.  The  state  and  the  family.  Social  justice.  War  and  peace.  Credit,  Two 
hours. 

580.  Philosophy,  Quantum  Physics  and  Relativity.  A  philosophical  investiga- 
tion of  modern  physical  theories  with  special  reference  to  quantum  physics  and 
the  theory  of  relativity.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

581.  Philosophy  of  Space  and  Time.  Contemporary  theories  of  space  and 
time.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

582.  Philosophy  of  Classical  Science.  A  philosophical  study  of  classical 
theories  of  science  with  special  attention  to  Descartes,  Leibniz,  Kant  and  Shelling. 
Credit,  Two  hours. 

583.  Philosophy  of  Matter.  A  survey  of  theories  of  matter  from  Democritus 
to  Planck  and  the  field  theory.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

584.  Philosophy  and  Biology.  Philosophical  implications  of  the  foundations 
of  biology  with  special  attention  to  virology,  genetics,  and  the  laws  of  probabil- 
ity. Credit,  Two  hours. 

585.  Philosophy  of  Mathematics.  Logical  and  epistemological  problems  in 
the  foundation  of  the  science  of  infinity.  Theory  of  number,  theory  of  sets, 
group  theory,  and  the  nature  of  ideal  objects.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to 
Plato,  Leibniz,  Kant,  Hilbert  and  Cantor.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

586.  Symbolic  Logic.  An  introduction  to  symbolic  logic  and  to  the  possibili- 
ties for  applying  symbolic  logic  to  the  various  realms  of  knowledge.  Credit,  Two 
hours. 

587.  Philosophy  and  Social  Science.  Theories  about  the  nature  of  social 
science,  its  methods,  and  its  relationships  to  physical  science  and  to  philosophy. 
Credit,  Two  hours. 

611.  Special  Problems  in  the  Philosophy  of  God.  The  proofs  for  God's 
existence  in  the  light  of  modern  philosophy  and  science.  The  divine  antinomies. 
God  and  evil.  Divine  motion  and  free  will.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

History  of  Science 

541.  Ancient  and  Medieval  Science.  The  development  of  science  and  scien- 
tific thought  from  their  Near  Eastern  origins  to  the  late  Middle  Ages.  Credit, 
Three  hours. 

542.  The  Scientific  Evolution.  A  study  of  modern  science  from  the  Renais- 
sance to  the  Age  of  Newton.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

543.  544.  The  Development  of  Modern  Science.  The  rise  and  development 
of  modern  experimental  sciences  during  the  eighteenth,  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 
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Seminars  and  Research 

651.  Pro-Seminar.  An  introduction  to  the  methods  and  materials  of  research 
in  the  field  of  philosophy.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

660.  Seminar.  Various  assigned  topics  are  discussed  by  students  after  ade- 
quate search  and  study.  In  addition  to  the  main  prepared  discussion,  members  of 
the  group  are  selected  to  present  extemporaneous  brief  discussions  on  subjects 
of  their  own  choosing.  Credit,  One  to  three  hours. 

700.  Research  (Thesis).  A  report  on  the  investigation  of  a  philosophical 
problem  carried  out  by  the  student  under  the  supervision  of  his  faculty  advisor. 
Credit,  Six  hours. 

701.  Research  (Thesis).  A  continuation  of  700,  required  in  addition  to  that 
course  in  the  case  in  which  results  are  to  be  incorporated  into  a  doctoral  thesis. 
Credit,  Six  hours. 


Political  Science 

Chairman:  A.  Kenneth  Hesselberg,  Ph.D. 

Faculty:  Professors  Anderson,  Hesselberg;  Associate  Professor  Webb; 
Assistant  Professors  Beranek,  Flanigan. 
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Program 

The  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts:  This  is  a  degree  with  a  major  in  Political 
Science. 

Prerequisites  for  Admission:  Candidates  are  ordinarily  expected  to  have 
completed  a  minimum  of  twenty-four  semester  hours  in  Political  Science. 
In  certain  cases,  exceptional  students  who  fail  to  meet  this  requirement, 
but  who  have  had  basic  courses  in  Political  Theory,  Comparative  Political 
Systems,  and  International  Studies,  will  be  permitted  to  register,  subject  to 
the  condition  that  any  background  deficiencies  or  weaknesses  will  be  cor- 
rected through  planned  and  systematic  remedial  reading  as  decided  upon  in 
each  case  by  the  Department. 

Requirements  for  the  Master's  Degree 

PLAN  A: 
Courses 

A  minimum  of  twenty-four  semester  hours  of  course  work  in  the  major 
field  is  required. 

All  candidates  will  take  a  minimum  of  six  credit  hours  of  course  work  in 
each  of  the  basic  areas  of  Comparative  Political  Systems,  International 
Studies,  and  Political  Theory,  in  order  to  insure  a  balanced  program  and 
provide  a  full  perspective  of  the  whole  field  of  Political  Science.  All  candi- 
dates will  also  include  in  their  program  of  studies  the  Pro-Seminar  course 
651. 

Examinations 

Comprehensive:  A  comprehensive  examination  at  the  end  of  the  course 
program  is  required. 

Language:  A  reading  examination  in  a  modern  foreign  language  approved 
by  the  department  is  required. 

Thesis 

A  research  thesis  on  a  topic  approved  by  the  department  must  be  pre- 
sented by  every  candidate. 

PLAN  B: 

A  minimum  of  thirty  semester  hours  of  course,  work,  together  with  the 
departmental  comprehensive  examination. 

The  master  of  arts  degree  completed  according  to  PLAN  B  is  viewed  by 
the  department  as  a  terminal  degree.  Students  who  have  followed  this  plan 
will  not  be  recommended  by  the  department  for  graduate  study  beyond  the 
master's  level. 
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COURSES 

Political  Theory 

501-502.  Western  Political  Theory.  A  survey  and  critical  analysis  of  the 
political  theories  and  ideas  of  the  great  political  thinkers  from  Plato  to  modern 
times.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

503-504.  Natural-Law  Theory  of  the  State.  A  critical  analysis  of  fundamental 
natural-law  conceptions  in  their  reference  and  application  to  selected  politico- 
legal  problems.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 

505.  Modern  Political  Thought.  A  study  of  post-Machiavellian  political 
ideas  ending  with  existentialist  political  thought.  Course  is  based  upon  selected 
readings  which  will  vary  from  year  to  year.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

506.  The  Political  Thought  of  the  Encyclicals.  A  systematic  investigation  of 
the  fundamental  political  concepts  found  in  the  papal  encyclicals  and  their  place 
in  the  perennial  natural  law  tradition.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

601.  Seminar  in  Political  Theory.  Variable  topics  chosen  each  year  for  in- 
tensive investigation  and  based  on  assigned  readings.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

602.  Seminar  in  American  Political  Thought.  Variable  topics  chosen  each 
year  for  intensive  investigation  and  based  upon  assigned  readings.  Credit,  Two 
hours. 
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Comparative  Political  Systems 

521.  American  Constitutional  Law.  An  investigation  of  the  principles  and 
applications  of  law  in  the  American  Constitutional  system  with  detailed  case 
studies  of  Supreme  Court  decisions  in  the  areas  of  civil  and  political  rights, 
Federal-State  relationships,  Executive  and  Legislative  powers,  commerce  and  taxa- 
tion. Credit,  Two  hours. 

522.  The  American  Presidency.  An  historical  and  analytical  study  of  the 
American  Presidency.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

523.  American  Political  Parties.  An  analytical  study  of  the  growth  and 
structure  of  American  political  parties.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

531.  Government  and  Politics  of  Great  Britain.  A  study  of  the  political, 
economic,  social  and  other  factors  influencing  British  parliamentary  government. 
A  critical  analysis  will  be  made  of  such  institutions  as  the  cabinet,  parliament, 
Crown,  judiciary  and  other  facets  of  British  democracy.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

532.  Government  and  Politics  of  France.  An  evaluation  in  the  depth  of  the 
factors  underlying  the  governmental  institutions  of  the  Third,  Fourth  and  Fifth 
Republics.  Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  executive-legislative  relationships 
and  the  role  of  political  parties  in  France.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

533.  Government  and  Politics  of  Germany.  A  study  of  the  governmental 
systems  of  Germany  in  their  historical  and  ideological  development.  Credit,  Two 
hours. 

534.  Government  and  Politics  of  the  USSR.  An  intensive  analysis  of  the 
development  of  Soviet  political  institutions  since  1917  with  special  reference  to 
the  history  and  organization  of  the  Communist  Party  apparatus  and  the  vehicles 
of  party  rule.  Selected  studies  of  Soviet  Foreign  Policy.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

535.  The  Politics  of  African  Nationalism  I.  A  critical  survey  of  political 
development  and  the  most  important  problems  of  selected  African  countries  with 
British  colonial  background.  A  systematic  study  of  the  origin  and  rise  of  Nation- 
alism; the  role  of  the  new  independent  states  in  the  world  balance  of  power  and 
the  growing  influence  of  Africa  in  world  affairs.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

536.  The  Politics  of  African  Nationalism  II.  An  intensive  investigation  of 
the  most  important  political  developments  of  selected  African  countries  with 
French  colonial  background.  A  survey  of  the  forms  of  government  of  the  inde- 
pendent states;  the  struggle  for  influence  among  great  powers  and  a  comparison 
of  the  policies  of  the  various  colonial  powers  with  the  increasing  native  demands 
for  national  self-determination  and  independence.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

537.  Theory  and  Concepts  of  Comparative  Government.  A  study  of  theory 
and  approaches  of  comparative  government  including  systems  analysis,  structural- 
functional  approach,  and  various  typologies  and  models.  Among  the  concepts  to 
be  studied  are  political  parties,  interest  groups,  bureaucracy,  mass  society  and 
consensus.  Credit,  Two  hours. 


621.  Seminar  in  Legislation  and  Legislative  Procedure.  The  electoral  process 
and  legislative  organization;  management  of  legislative  business;  party  responsi- 
bility; legislative  committees  in  policy-making  and  legislative  procedure.  Credit, 
Two  hours. 

622.  Seminar  in  Public  Administration.  An  intensive  investigation  into  ad- 
ministrative organization,  fiscal  management,  personnel  and  dynamics  of  manage- 
ment with  special  emphasis  upon  the  advisory  agencies  surrounding  the  Chief 
Executive.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

623.  Seminar  in  Constitutional  Law.  An  intensive  investigation  of  the  de- 
velopment of  a  particular  area  or  aspect  of  Constitutional  Law.  Successful  com- 
pletion of  Political  Science  521  or  an  equivalent  course  is  required  for  admission. 
Credit,  Two  hours. 

631.  Seminar  in  Totalitarianism.  An  analytical  study  of  the  theoretical,  in- 
stitutional and  international  aspects  of  Totalitarianism.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

International  Studies 

541-542.  International  Politics.  This  course  will  consist  of  a  study  in  depth 
of  such  concepts  as  Sovereignty,  Nationalism,  Balance  of  Power,  War,  Diplomacy 
and  other  basic  concepts  in  the  field.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

543.  American  Foreign  Policy.  The  role  of  the  United  States  in  the  world 
balance  of  power;  the  political  implications  of  the  American  community  of 
interests  with  the  states  of  Western  Europe,  and  of  that  between  the  United 
States  and  other  Western  Hemisphere  states.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

544.  The  Foreign  Policy  of  Soviet  Russia.  An  analytical  study  of  the  de- 
velopment of  Soviet  Foreign  Policy  since  1917,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the 
Post-Stalinist  Era.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

651.  Seminar  in  International  Politics.  An  advanced  study  of  the  most  im- 
portant international  problems  since  World  War  II.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

661.  Pro-Seminar.     Research  and  thesis  preparation.  Credit,  Two  hours. 
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Psychology 

Chairman:  Alice  K.  Wagstaff,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Chairman:  Rev.  Edward  W.  Hogan,  C.S.Sp.,  Ph.D. 
Faculty:  Professors  vanKaam,  Wagstaff;  Associate  Professors  Fischer, 
Giorgi,  Hogan,  Smillie;  Assistant  Professors  Barton,  Maes,  D.  Smith. 

The  Department  draws  attention  to  the  following  items: 

1)  Assistantships:  Assistantships  are  available  in  the  Department,  in  the 
University  Counseling  Center,  and  traineeships  are  available  in  programs 
established  with  hospitals,  clinics,  and  agencies  in  the  Pittsburgh  area.  All 
of  these  require  about  twenty  hours  per  week  of  the  student's  time.  Per- 
sonal interviews  are  required. 

2)  Counseling  Center:  The  University  Counseling  Center  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  Psychology  Department.  The  opportunity  for  supervised  training 
in  personal  counseling  and  for  research  in  the  field  of  counseling  and  psy- 
chotherapy is  available  to  selected  students  through  this  facility. 

Programs 

The  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts:  A  degree  with  a  major  in  Psychology, 
concentrating  either  on  general  psychology  or  theoretical  psychology. 

Prerequisites  for  Admission:  Students  for  the  Master's  Degree  in  the  De- 
partment must  have  a  minimum  of  eighteen  credit  hours  in  Psychology 
with  courses  in  General  Psychology,  Experimental  Psychology  and  Statis- 
tics. In  addition,  a  background  in  both  Philosophy  and  the  Natural  Science 
area,  judged  suitable  by  the  department,  is  required  of  all  applicants.  A 
reading  knowledge  of  either  French  or  German  is  highly  desirable. 

The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy:  This  is  a  degree  with  a  major  in 
psychology.  There  are  three  sequences  or  programs  of  study  offered  by  the 
department  for  a  doctoral  study: 

1)  Clinical 

2)  Empirical  phenomenological 

3)  Theoretical 

The  three  programs  have  a  common  core  in  psychology  of  personality, 
phenomenology  of  man  and  research  methodology.  The  theoretical  program 
pursues  the  development  of  a  comprehensive  psychology  of  human  behav- 
ior. Its  objective  is  the  integration  of  the  contributions  of  the  various 
schools  of  psychology  into  a  comprehensive  view  of  human  behavior. 
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The  empirical  phenomenological  program  centers  around  research  and 
theory  on  the  fundamental  structures  of  human  behavior. 

The  clinical  program  prepares  the  students  theoretically  and  practically 
for  the  practice  of  clinical  psychology:  Clinical  affiliations  include  the 
Counseling  Center  which  is  a  part  of  the  Psychology  Department,  and  Dix- 
mont,  Hollidaysburg,  Mayview,  Torrance  and  Woodville  State  Hospitals. 

Prerequisites  for  Admission:  All  the  prerequisites  listed  for  admission  to 
the  master  of  arts  program;  and,  in  addition,  a  notably  good  performance  in 
a  master's  program  in  psychology,  either  at  Duquesne  University  or  at 
another  recognized  institution. 

Information  concerning  specific  procedures  for  admission  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Department  of  Psychology. 


Requirements  for  Degrees 
Master  of  Arts 

Courses 

Course  work  covering  a  minimum  of  forty-two  hours  including  a  mini- 
mum of  twenty-four  hours  in  graduate  psychology,  eight  hours  in  graduate 
philosophy,  and  six  hours  in  thesis  seminars,  together  with  a  satisfactory 
thesis  is  required  for  the  M.A.  degree. 

The  M.A.  program  is  designed  as  a  full-time,  integrated  pattern  of 
courses,  seminars,  and  research  training  ordinarily  requiring  two  years  for 
completion.  A  basic  program  of  courses  is  required  of  all  degree  candidates 
in  the  department;  additional  courses  are  then  selected  in  the  student's 
particular  area  of  research  interest.  Those  courses  currently  required  for  all 
students  are  the  following: 

Credits 

501,  502  General  Experimental  Psychology  4 

511  Statistics  3 

519  The  Psychology  of  Personality  2 

535  History  of  Psychology  2 

537  Phenomenological  Psychology  2 

547  Practicum  in  Personality  2 

700  Master's  Thesis  Seminar  6 

Examinations 

Comprehensive:  A  departmental  comprehensive  examination  covering 
the  core  program  must  be  passed  by  candidates  upon  completion  of  course 
requirements. 
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Language:  Candidates  must  pass  a  reading  examination  in  a  modern  lan- 
guage approved  by  the  department.  This  examination  should  be  passed 
during  the  first  year  of  graduate  study. 

Thesis 

A  research  thesis  on  a  topic  approved  by  the  department  must  be  pre- 
sented by  every  candidate. 

Residence 

A  year  of  academic  residence  is  defined  as  the  equivalent  of  two  semes- 
ters of  full-time  graduate  study  (8  to  12  credits  per  semester).  The  mini- 
mum residence  requirement  for  the  M.A.  degree  is  two  years.  The  residence 
requirement  may  not  be  satisfied  in  the  summer  term  only. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 

Courses 

A  minimum  of  fifty  semester  hours  of  course  work  beyond  a  two-year 
Master's  degree,  including  thesis  seminars,  is  required  of  all  students  in  the 
doctoral  program.  In  addition,  the  department  may  direct  the  student  in  a 
choice  of  optional  courses  to  be  audited  or  taken  for  credit  in  order  to 
broaden  his  training. 

A  basic  first  semester  program  is  required  of  all  new  students  in  the 
department. 

The  following  core  courses  are  required: 

Credits 

*552  Philosophical  Anthropology  2 

*519  The  Psychology  of  Personality  2 

*535  History  of  Psychology  2 

*537  Phenomenological  Psychology  2 

*547  Practicum  in  Personality  2 

501  Experimental  Psychology  2 

511  Statistics  3 

620  Seminar  in  Contemporary  Psychology  2 

(at  least  one  semester) 
701  Doctoral  Thesis  Seminar  12 

(each  semester  in  residence) 

Examinations 

Preliminary:  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  academic  residence  beyond 
the  M.A.,   the  student  must  take   a  written  examination.   Results   of  this 
examination  are  used  for  advisement  of  the  student's  program.  Passing  this 
examination  at  a  high  level  is  required  for  admission  to  candidacy. 
*Basic  first-semester  program. 
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Language:  Reading  knowledge  in  two  foreign  languages,  French  and  Ger- 
man, is  required  of  doctoral  candidates.  These  examinations  are  adminis- 
tered by  the  Modern  Language  Department,  and  should  be  taken  as  early  as 
possible  in  the  student's  course  of  studies.  An  advanced  course  in  Statistics 
may  be  substituted  for  one  of  the  languages. 

Final:  This  is  a  public  defense  by  the  student  of  his  dissertation. 

Dissertation 

Following  consultation  with  the  Department,  the  candidate  will  select  a 
research  director  and  a  problem  to  investigate.  The  research  director  be- 
comes the  advisor  and  sponsor  of  the  candidate  throughout  the  remainder 
of  his  program.  He  is  thereby  constituted  as  chairman  of  a  three-man  fac- 
ulty committee.  The  results  of  the  research  are  eventually  embodied  in  a 
dissertation,  which  is  evaluated  by  the  committee  for  its  psychological  im- 
port and  literary  adequacy.  If  approved,  the  dissertation  is  then  submitted 
to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  and 
date  fixed  by  the  Dean.  At  his  discretion,  the  Dean  may  approve  or  disap- 
prove the  dissertation. 
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In  addition  the  doctoral  thesis  must  be  published  in  whole  or  in  abstract 
and  twenty-five  reprints  are  to  be  presented  to  the  Graduate  School.  To 
insure  this  publication  a  deposit  of  fifty  dollars  is  asked.  This  deposit  is 
refunded  when  the  abstracts  are  presented  to  the  Graduate  School. 

Residence 

A  year  of  academic  residence  is  defined  as  the  equivalent  of  two  semes- 
ters of  full-time  graduate  study  (8  to  12  credits  per  semester).  The  mini- 
mum residence  requirement  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  is  two  years  beyond  the 
M.A.  The  residence  requirement  may  not  be  satisfied  in  summer  terms  only. 

For  students  with  the  M.A.,  transferring  from  another  University,  a  mini- 
mum of  two  years  of  academic  residence  at  Duquesne  University  is  re- 
quired. This  requirement  holds,  regardless  of  how  much  work  toward  the 
Ph.D.  may  have  been  completed  at  other  Universities. 

COURSES 

501.  Experimental  Psychology.  An  introduction  to  the  methods  and  experi- 
ments of  traditional  psychology.  Selected  areas  of  experimental  psychology  are 
critically  reviewed  and  the  theoretical  implications  of  the  data  of  the  experi- 
ments are  discussed.  Phenomenological  contributions  are  also  included.  Two  hours 
of  lecture  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  (Latter  optional  for  doctoral 
students).  Credit,  Two  or  Three  hours. 

511.  Statistics.  An  introduction  to  statistical  methods  in  psychology.  Prereq- 
uisite: undergraduate  course  in  Statistics.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

519.  The  Psychology  of  Personality.  A  general  introduction  to  the  area  of 
theoretical  psychology  with  special  emphasis  on  personality  theory.  The  implica- 
tions of  theoretical  psychology  and  personality  theory  for  the  personality  of  the 
new  student  in  psychology.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

520.  Psychology  of  Motivation.  The  existential  phenomenology  of  human 
motivation.  The  integration — within  an  anthropological  psychology — of  theoretical 
and  empirical  contributions  to  the  understanding  of  human  motivation;  the  impli- 
cation of  the  psychology  of  motivation  for  integrational  research,  diagnosis, 
therapy,  counseling,  guidance,  education  and  mental  hygiene.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

521.  Psychology  of  Human  Development.  The  existential  phenomenology  of 
human  development.  The  integration — within  an  anthropological  psychology — of 
theoretical  and  empirical  contributions  to  the  understanding  of  human  develop- 
ment; the  implications  of  the  psychology  of  human  development  for  integra- 
tional research,  diagnosis,  therapy,  counseling,  guidance,  education  and  mental 
hygiene.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

522.  Psychology  of  the  Human  Person.  The  existential  phenomenology  of 
the  human  person.  The  integration — within  an  anthropological  psychology — of 
theoretical  and  empirical  contributions  to  the  understanding  of  the  human  person; 
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the  implications  of  the  psychology  of  the  human  person  for  integrational  re- 
search, diagnosis,  therapy,  counseling,  guidance,  education  and  mental  hygiene. 
Credit,  Two  hours. 

523.  Psychology  of  Creativity.  The  existential  phenomenology  of  human 
creativity.  The  integration — within  an  anthropological  psychology — of  theoretical 
and  empirical  contributions  to  the  understanding  of  creativity;  the  implications  of 
the  psychology  of  creativity  for  diagnosis,  therapy,  counseling,  guidance,  educa- 
tion and  mental  hygiene.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

524.  Psychology  of  Encounter.  The  existential  phenomenology  of  human 
encounter.  The  integration — within  an  anthropological  psychology — of  theoretical 
and  empirical  contributions  to  the  understanding  of  human  encounter;  the  impli- 
cations of  the  psychology  of  encounter  for  integrational  research,  diagnosis, 
therapy,  counseling,  guidance,  education  and  mental  hygiene.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

525.  Psychology  of  Man  and  Woman.  The  existential  phenomenology  of 
the  male  and  female  modes  of  existence.  The  integration — within  an  anthropolog- 
ical psychology — of  theoretical  and  empirical  contributions  to  the  understanding 
of  maleness  and  femaleness;  the  implications  of  the  psychology  of  man  and 
woman  for  integrational  research,  diagnosis,  therapy,  counseling,  guidance,  educa- 
tion and  mental  hygiene.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

529.  Psychology  of  the  Self.  An  exploration  of  the  phenomena  of  the  Self 
as  Actor,  Author,  Self-Concept,  Body  Image,  Persona,  and  Continuity  of  Con- 
sciousness, and  the  development  of  empirical  approaches  to  studying  these  phe- 
nomena. Credit,  Two  hours. 

531.  Personnel  Psychology.  A  study  of  the  research  in  and  applications  to 
the  evaluation  and  selection  of  individuals  in  the  work  situation  and  the  promotion 
of  their  optimum  functioning  in  the  social  setting.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

532.  Industrial  Psychology.  A  study  of  the  application  of  psychology  to  the 
work  situation;  the  adaptation  of  the  work  environment  to  the  attributes  and 
skills  of  the  worker.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

533.  534.  Psychology  of  Consciousness  I  and  II.  An  explanation  of  con- 
sciousness, with  focus  on  the  fundamental  characteristics  of  this  phenomenon, 
and  the  development  of  empirical  approaches  to  the  study  of  it.  Credit,  Two 
hours  each  semester. 

535.  History  of  Psychology.  A  dialectical  approach  to  the  history  of  ideas 
in  psychology  which  educidates  the  history  of  philosophy  as  the  source  from 
which  various  psychologies  emerged.  Philosophical  views  of  man  are  discussed  in 
their  influence  on  the  views  of  psychologists.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

537.  Phenomenological  Psychology.  An  introduction  to  phenomenology  and 
a  critical  examination  of  the  concepts  of  Lebenswelt,  intentionality  and  prospec- 
tivity  and  their  implications  for  a  psychology  of  man.  A  critical  view  of  the 
development  of  traditional  psychology  is  presented  and  its  main  contributions  are 
re-integrated  into  the  more  comprehensive  view  of  phenomenological  psychology. 
Credit,  Two  hours. 


538,  539.  Psychology  of  Self  I  and  II.  A  detailed  and  depth  consideration 
of  the  physical  and  psychological  factors  influencing  perception,  from  the  tradi- 
tional, transactional  and  phenomenological  points  of  view.  Credit,  Two  hours 
each  semester. 

540.  Clinical  Psychopathology.  Study  and  discussion  of  various  clinical  enti- 
ties which  are  most  frequently  seen  in  a  mental  hospital.  This  course  may  be 
offered  by  members  of  the  medical  and  psychology  staffs  at  nearby  State  hospi- 
tals who  will  discuss  the  etiology,  symptoms  and  dynamics  of  representative 
syndromes.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

545.  Introduction  to  Counseling  and  Psychotherapy.  An  introduction  stress- 
ing the  fundamental  dynamics  of  the  process  of  therapy  and  ways  of  viewing 
the  client-therapist  interaction.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

547.  Practicum  in  Personality.  A  course  which  focuses  on  direct  experience 
with  persons  of  various  ages.  Emphasis  on  understanding  persons  in  personal, 
experiential  terms.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

551.  Social  Psychology  I.  Traditional  theories  and  research  methods  in  social 
psychology  are  reviewed.  Person  perception,  social  motivation  and  learning,  com- 
munication, attitudes  and  opinions,  leadership  behavior  and  conformity,  small 
group  research  and  encounter  are  the  primary  focus.  Associated  research  instru- 
ments and  strategies  will  also  be  dealt  with.  Credit,  Two  hours. 
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552.  Social  Psychology  II.  This  is  an  extension  of  Social  Psychology  II. 
Primary  focus  is  the  problem  of  social  interaction  and  encounter  in  the  light  of 
Gestalt  Psychology  and  Phenomenology.  The  theories  of  Kurt  Lewin,  Fritz 
Heider  and  Alfred  Schutz  receive  particular  attention.  Specific  research  methods 
in  the  study  of  social  interaction  will  be  received  and  practical  research  exercises 
conducted.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

560,  561.  Physiological  Psychology.  Structure  and  function  of  the  nervous 
system  and  endocrine  glands  with  reference  to  man's  behavior.  Neural,  physiolog- 
ical and  biochemical  substrates  of  emotion,  learning,  and  abnormal  behavior. 
Physiological  effects  of  work,  fatigue,  drugs,  alcohol,  brain  surgery  and  other 
influences  on  neural  processes.  An  introduction  to  psychosomatic  affections,  psy- 
chiatric drugs,  and  psychotomimetic  agents.  Basic  anatomy  and  function  of  man's 
senses.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 

562.  Biological  Foundations  of  Psychology.  This  course  approaches  the 
problem  of  man's  uniqueness  from  a  biological  perspective.  It  treats  questions 
relating  to  the  evolution  of  human  nature,  instincts  in  men  and  the  nature  of 
human  thought  and  experience.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  provide  a  link  be- 
tween biology  and  an  existential  phenomenological  psychology.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

566.  A  General  Introduction  to  Psychoanalytic  Theory.  This  course  aims  at 
an  objective  presentation  and  an  analysis  in  depth  of  the  foundational  concepts 
and  basic  structures  of  classical  psychoanalysis  as  a  general  psychology  theory. 
Credit,  Two  hours. 

567.  The  Psychoanalytic  Theory  of  Character.  A  systematic  study  of  the 
fundamental  processes  involved  in  the  psychoanalytic  theory  of  character  de- 
velopment with  special  stress  upon  identification,  Neutralization  and  Sublimation. 
Credit,  Two  hours. 

570.  Psychological  Testing.  An  introduction  to  the  theory,  development,  and 
application  of  psychological  tests.  Survey  of  general  ability,  special  aptitudes, 
achievement,  personality,  interest,  and  attitude  tests.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

571,  572.  Individual  Psychological  Testing.  An  intensive  course  in  the  ration- 
ale, construction,  administration  and  interpretation  of  selected  individual  psycho- 
logical tests  currently  in  use.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 

575.  Practicum  in  Projective  Techniques  I.  The  administration  and  scoring 
of  the  Rorschach,  T.A.T.,  and  Draw  a  Person  Test.  An  introduction  to  the  theory 
and  the  interpretation  of  these  projective  techniques.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

576.  Practicum  in  Projective  Techniques  II.  Advanced  interpretation  of 
Rorschach,  T.A.T.,  and  Draw  a  Person,  with  particular  emphasis  on  report  writing. 
Credit,  Two  hours. 

580.  Seminar  on  the  Psychology  of  Piaget.  A  number  of  Piaget's  more  re- 
cent works  are  considered.  Piaget's  psychology  is  examined  in  relation  to  other 
theories  of  intelligence  and  thinking.  Credit,  Two  hours. 
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599.  Traineeship.  Clinical  psychologists  receive  training  in  various  diagnostic 
tests  in  a  job  situation  in  a  half-time  work  course  in  state  hospitals.  Students 
participated  in  testing  diagnosis  and  may  under  special  conditions  receive  special 
training  in  therapy.  No  credit. 

601, 602.  Advanced  Experimental  Laboratory.  Students  work  on  selected 
problem  areas  under  guidance  of  professor.  Purpose  of  course  is  to  train  stu- 
dents to  do  independent  research;  hence  selection  of  problems,  methodology, 
treatment  and  interpretation  of  results  are  all  to  be  determined  by  student.  Credit, 
Two  credits  each  semester. 

611.  Advanced  Statistical  Techniques.  A  comprehensive  presentation  of  the 
mathematical  development  of  statistical  techniques  and  an  introduction  to  the  use 
and  interpretation  of  the  more  advanced  techniques  (611A);  higher  order  analysis 
of  variance,  analysis  of  covariance,  multivariate  analysis,  and  factor  analysis 
(611B).  Credit,  Two  hours. 

620.  Seminar  in  Contemporary  Psychology.  Discussion  and  critique  of  se- 
lected points  of  view  in  contemporary  psychology,  presented  by  a  visiting  profes- 
sor. Credit,  Two  hours. 

638.  Psychology  of  the  Emotions.  A  descriptive  exploration  of  the  emotions 
in  terms  of  their  characteristics,  functions  and  fundamental  dimensions,  and  the 
development  of  empirical  approaches  to  studying  emotion.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

639.  Psychology  of  Communication.  An  exploration  of  the  phenomena  of 
inter-  and  intra-human  communication  in  terms  of  their  verbal  and  non-verbal  as- 
pects, and  the  development  of  empirical  approaches  to  studying  these  phenomena. 
Credit,  Two  hours. 

640.  Seminar:  Special  Problems  in  Communication.  A  seminar  devoted  to 
the  intensive  study  of  a  specific  area  of  communication.  Both  theoretical  and 
empirical  research  approaches  of  communication  will  be  included.  The  area  se- 
lected for  study  will  vary.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

645,  646.  Practicum  in  Psychotherapy.  A  two  semester  sequence  which  pro- 
vides training  in  psychological  counseling.  The  first  semester  provides  preparatory 
experiences  for  the  student.  Supervised  counseling  will  begin  in  the  second  se- 
mester. Prerequisites:  At  least  one  year  of  graduate  study  in  psychology,  some 
background  in  psychology  of  personality,  written  consent  of  instructor.  Psycho- 
logical Counseling  545  must  be  taken  either  concurrently  or  as  a  prerequisite. 
Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

647,  648.  Case  Consultation  in  Psychotherapy.  A  continuing  course  in  super- 
vised counseling  for  students  who  have  had  Psychology  645,  646.  Consent  of 
instructor  required.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 

651.  Psychology  of  Space.  There  will  be  a  review  of  the  existing  literature 
of  the  importance  of  spatial  concepts  and  the  experience  of  space  in  psychology. 
Starting  with  Gestalt  Psychology  and  Phenomenological  writers,  students  will  con- 
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sider  the  significance  of  space  in  human  interaction,  particularly  with  reference 
to  encounter  and  psychotherapy.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

666.  The  Evolution  of  Character  from  Infancy  to  Maturity.  An  exploration 
of  the  psychosexual  stages  of  development  and  their  relationship  to  the  forma- 
tion of  character  types:  oral,  anal,  phallic,  and  genital.  Some  recent  contributions 
of  contemporary  "ego  psychologists"  will  be  considered.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

667.  Psychoanalysis  in  Its  Historical  Dimension.  An  exploration  of  the  orig- 
inal development,  gradual  evolution  and  present  modification  of  some  key  con- 
cepts of  psychoanalytic  theory.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

700.  Master's  Thesis  Seminar.  Required  of  all  degree  candidates  for  three 
semesters.  First  semester  is  concerned  with  methods  of  research  in  psychology; 
subsequent  semesters  focus  on  formulation,  presentation,  and  follow-up  of  M.A. 
thesis  proposals  under  faculty  advisement.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester  to  a 
total  of  six  hours. 

701.  Doctoral  Thesis  Seminar.  Required  of  all  doctoral  students.  Credit, 
Two  hours  each  semester  to  a  total  of  twelve  hours. 

Institute  of  Man 

Director:  Rev.  Adrian  van  Kaam,  C.S.Sp.,  Ph.D. 
Subdivision:  Religion  and  Personality  Center 

Program 

The  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts:  A  degree  with  a  major  in  Religion  and 
Personality.  The  Religion  and  Personality  Center,  operating  with  the  Insti- 
tute, fosters  the  interdisciplinary  study  of  religious  man  and  society.  Al- 
though Religion  and  Personality  or  Religious  Anthropology  is  not  a  theologi- 
cal or  philosophical  discipline,  it  makes  explicit  the  assumptions  of  philo- 
sophical anthropology  which  are  implicit  in  any  scientific  theory  of  person- 
ality and  society.  Within  this  program,  the  insights  of  human  sciences  such 
as  psychology,  psychoanalysis,  sociology  and  cultural  anthropology  are 
meaningfully  related  to  the  structure  and  development  of  personality  and 
community  in  their  religious  dimension. 

Prerequisites  for  Admission:  Candidates  must  have  completed  a  mini- 
mum of  twelve  undergraduate  semester  hours  in  philosophy  (including  Phi- 
losophy of  God)  and  twenty-four  hours  in  the  social  sciences.  It  is  expected 
that  these  social  science  credits  are  in  psychology,  sociology  or  cultural 
anthropology. 

At  the  time  of  his  application,  the  student  will  be  asked  to  submit  an 
essay  explaining  his  interest  and  what  he  expects  to  acquire  from  this  field 
of  religious  anthropology. 
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Students  otherwise  qualified  for  admission  to  the  Graduate  School  and  to 
the  Institute  may  be  permitted  to  make  up  a  limited  amount  of  prerequisite 
work.  Such  supplementary  work  will  not  be  credited  towards  a  graduate 
degree. 

A  personal  interview  is  required. 

Requirements  for  the  Master's  Degree 

Courses 

Course  work  covering  a  minimum  of  forty-four  semester  hours. 

Examinations 

Comprehensive:  A  final  comprehensive  examination  is  required. 

Language:  A  reading  examination  is  required.  This  is  to  be  in  a  modern 
foreign  language  approved  by  the  Institute. 

Thesis 

A  research  thesis  is  required  of  every  student. 

COURSES 

518.  Existential  Phenomenology.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

519.  Psychology  of  Personality.     Credit,  Two  hours. 


i 
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520.  Psychology  of  Motivation.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

524.  Psychology  of  Encounter.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

525.  Psychology  of  Man  and  Woman.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

527.  Religion  and  Interpersonal  Relationships.     Credit,  Two  hours. 
539.  Religion  and  the  Psychology  of  Self.     Credit,  Two  hours. 
541.  Personality  Practicum.     Credit,  Two  hours. 
543.  Religious  Counseling.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

545.  Introduction  to  Counseling  and  Psychotherapy.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

546.  Phenomenology  of  Human  Development.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

547.  Religion  and  Psychopathology.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

S.  552.  Primary  Group  Relationships.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

552.  Philosophical  Anthropology.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

553.  Group  Aspects  of  Learning  and  Communication.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

555.  Psychology  of  Culture  and  Human  Nature  I.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

556.  Psychology  of  Culture  and  Human  Nature  II.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

557.  Seminar  in  Culture  and  Human  Value  I.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

558.  Seminar  in  Culture  and  Human  Value  II.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

559.  560.  Religion  and  Culture.     Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 

563,  564.  Religion  and  Psychoanalysis.     Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 
600.  Contemporary  Religious  Issues.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

602.  Religion  and  Social  Structure  I.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

603.  Religion  and  the  Biological  Foundations  of  Human  Development.     Credit, 
Two  hours. 

611.  Philosophy  of  Religion.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

638.  Psychology  of  Emotions.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

642.  Case  Consultation  in  Religion  and  Personality  I.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

643.  Case  Consultation  in  Religion  and  Personality  II.     Credit,  Two  hours. 
644-647.  Religion  and  Personality.     Credit,  Eight  hours. 

649-652.  Contemporary  Religious  Issues.     Credit,  Eight  hours. 
654.  Religion  and  Social  Structure  II.     Credit,  Three  hours. 
700-702.  Research  Seminar.     Credit,  Six  hours. 
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Sociology 

Chairman:  Chester  A.  Jurczak,  Ph.D. 

Faculty:  Professors  F.  Duffy,  Hugo,  Jurczak;  Associate  Professors  Chis- 
holm;  Assistant  Professors  Lee,  vanVelzen;  Instructors  Kupersanin, 
Whipps. 

Program 

Master  of  Arts  in  Sociology  (M.A.J 

Prerequisites  for  Admission:  An  undergraduate  preparation  judged  ade- 
quate by  the  department. 

Requirements  for  the  Master's  Degree  in  Sociology 

PLAN  A: 
Courses 

A  minimum  of  twenty-four  semester  hours  of  course  work.  Courses  cur- 
rently required  for  all  students  are:  502,  503,  and  504. 

Examinations 

Comprehensive:  A  comprehensive  examination  at  the  end  of  the  course 
program. 

Language:  A  reading  examination  in  a  modern  foreign  language  approved 
by  the  department. 

Thesis 

A  research  thesis  on  a  topic  approved  by  the  department. 

PLAN  B: 

A  minimum  of  thirty  semester  hours  of  course  work,  together  with  the 
departmental  comprehensive  examination. 

COURSES 

500.  Introduction  to  Sociological  Analysis.  A  review  of  current  conceptual 
frameworks  which  will  serve  as  a  theoretical  basis  for  the  student's  graduate  work. 
Credit,  Three  hours. 

501.  Conceptual  Anthropology.  Thorough  examination  of  the  theory  and 
method  of  cultural  anthropology,  encompassing  the  historical  background  and 
current  trends.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

502.  Contemporary  Theory.  Survey  of  contemporary  sociological  theories 
with  special  emphasis  on  middle  range  theory.  Credit,  Three  hours. 
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503.  Research  Methods.  Study  of  research  design,  data  collection  and  its 
analysis.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

504.  Statistical  Analysis.  Analysis  of  parametric  and  nonparametric  proce- 
dures. Credit,  Three  hours. 

505.  Person,  Culture  and  Society.  The  theoretical  and  methodological  issues 
in  the  social  system — personality  and  culture — personality  approaches  to  the  study 
of  human  interaction.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

507.  Social  Stratification.  Theory,  methods  and  case  studies  of  social  class 
and  social  status  in  various  societies.  Includes  historical  and  contemporary  litera- 
ture dealing  with  various  forms,  determinants  and  consequences  of  stratification 
in  social  systems.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

508.  Social  Control  and  Change.  An  examination  of  social,  cultural  and 
psychological  variables  which  are  important  in  analyzing  the  stability  and  change 
of  social  systems.  The  course  emphasizes  the  problems  of  achieving  stability 
with  change  and  control  with  autonomy.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

513.  Delinquency.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  sociological  theory,  methods  of 
study  and  data  relative  to  the  analysis  of  causes,  prevention  and  control,  and 
therapy  of  youth  adjudged  delinquent.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

514.  Criminology.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  sociological  theory  and  data  relative 
to  the  study  of  causation  of  crime  and  treatment  of  the  criminal.  Credit,  Three 
hours. 

515.  Social  Adjustment  and  Role  Behavior.  Consideration  of  the  nature  of 
social  adjustment  processes,  with  applications  to  man  in  his  various  social  roles. 
Credit,  Three  hours. 

524.  Cross-Cultural  Analysis.  Examination  of  selected  cultural  systems  on  a 
comparative  basis.  Particular  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  Human  Relations 
Area  Files.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

550.  Family  Systems.  Cross-cultural  survey  of  the  interaction  and  interrela- 
tion of  the  family  with  the  leading  societal  systems.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

551.  Organizational  Analysis.  A  study  of  the  elements  and  processes  of 
modern  complex  organizations.  Analyzes  internal  and  external  problems  of  the 
organization,  with  case  studies  of  research  problems  involving  various  types  of 
economic,  political  and  religious  organizations.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

554.  Interpersonal  Dynamics.  Analysis  of  purpose  and  functions  of  groups 
in  society.  Beginning  with  primary  group  interaction,  this  course  will  emphasize 
recent  research  in  regard  to  group  behavior.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

555.  Group  Aspects  of  Communication.  The  focus  of  study  is  based  on 
personal  insight  and  theoretical  analysis  of  immediate  experience  in  communica- 
tion in  an  intercultural  setting.  Credit,  Three  hours. 


601.  Urban  Structure  and  Dynamics.  A  study  of  research  techniques,  cur- 
rent theories  and  monographic  literature  on  the  processes  of  urbanization,  metro- 
politan regionalism  and  suburbanism.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

602.  Religion  as  a  Social  Subsystem.  A  more  advanced  analysis  of  religion 
in  its  totality  as  a  social  phenomenon  and  its  impact  on  society,  social  subsystem 
and  personality,  combined  with  a  survey  of  the  most  important  theories  and 
monographs  in  the  field.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

652.  Seminar  (Variable).  The  seminar  is  designed  to  supplement  the  stu- 
dent's familiarity  with  the  field  by  treating  topics  not  specifically  included  in 
other  courses.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

700.  Thesis.  A  report  on  the  investigation  of  a  problem  in  sociology  carried 
on  by  the  student  under  faculty  advisement.  Credit,  Six  hours. 

Institute  of  African  Affairs 

Director:  Geza  Grosschmid,  J.U.D. 

Faculty:  Professors  Grosschmid,  Stefaniszyn;  Assistant  Professors  Ed- 
wards, Lake,  Muffett,  Planinsic,  Varga;  Instructor  Vallee;  Lecturers  Carbo- 
nell,  Duffy,  McCarthy. 

Program 

A  Master  of  Arts  with  a  major  in  African  Affairs.  Major  concentration 
may  be  either  in  area  studies  or  in  the  Hausa,  Lingala  or  Swahili  language. 

The  African  Language  and  Area  Center,  operating  within  the  Institute, 
offers  an  integrated  interdisciplinary  area  study  program  on  the  graduate 
level  to  students  planning  careers  in  teaching,  government  services,  and 
business.  The   Center  receives   aid  from  the  U.S.  Department   of  Health, 
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Education,  and  Welfare  under  provisions  of  the  Language  Development 
Program  Title  VI  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958. 

The  student  may  choose  any  one  of  the  following  departments  as  his 
major  field  with  the  area  program:  Business  Administration,  Economics, 
History,  Political  Science,  Sociology,  Hausa,  Lingala  and  Swahili. 

The  Center  program  also  fulfills  the  conditions  required  for  Ford  Founda- 
tion Area  Training  Fellowships. 

Prerequisites  for  Admission:  A  bachelor's  degree  from  an  accredited  in- 
stitution. 

Applications  for  Title  VI,  National  Defense  Foreign  Language  Fellow- 
ships should  reach  the  chairman  of  the  NDFL  Fellowship  Committee  of  the 
Graduate  School  not  later  than  March  15  of  each  year.  Requests  for  appli- 
cation forms  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director  of  the  Center.  Completed 
N.D.E.A.  applications  are  considered  by  a  committee  whose  membership  is: 
Dr.  Geza  Grosschmid  (Chairman),  Dr.  Kenneth  J.  Duffy,  Mr.  David  J.  M. 
Muffett,  and  Rev.  Joseph  L.  Varga,  C.S.Sp. 

Requirements  for  the  Master's  Degree 

Courses 

A  minimum  of  thirty-six  semester  hours  of  course  work.  Language  ma- 
jors in  Hausa,  Lingala  or  Swahili  need  twenty-four  semester  hours  in  the 
language  (including  four  hours  for  Arabic  and  two  hours  for  Linguistics) 
and  ten  semester  hours  in  area  studies.  Area  majors  need  ten  semester 
hours  in  Hausa,  Lingala  or  Swahili  and  a  minimum  of  twenty-four  semester 
hours  in  area  studies. 

Examinations 

Comprehensive:  A  comprehensive  written  and  oral  examination  at  the 
end  of  the  course  program. 

Language:  A  reading  examination  in  any  foreign  language  approved  by 
the  department. 

Thesis 

A  research  thesis  on  a  topic  approved  by  the  department. 

COURSES 

Language  and  Literature 

501,  502.  Intensive  Elementary  Swahili.  (Phonetics,  Morphology  I,  II,  Syntax). 
Four  class  periods  and  two  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  Five  hours.  Two  semesters. 
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503,  504.  Intensive  Intermediate  Swahili.  (Syntax,  Idioms,  Literature,  Conver- 
sation). Three  class  periods  and  two  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  Four  hours.  Two 
semesters. 

601,  602.  Advanced  Swahili  Conversation.  (Swahili  Literature,  Folklore,  and 
Poetry).  Two  class  periods  and  one  laboratory  period.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Two 
semesters. 

501,  502.  Intensive  Elementary  Hausa.  (Phonetics,  Morphology  I,  II,  Syntax). 
Four  class  periods  and  two  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  Five  hours.  Two  semesters. 

503,  504.  Intensive  Intermediate  Hausa.  (Syntax,  Idioms,  Literature,  Conversa- 
tion). Three  class  periods  and  two  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  Four  hours.  Two 
semesters. 

601,  602.  Advanced  Hausa  Conversation.  (Hausa  Literature,  Folklore).  Two 
class  periods  and  one  laboratory  period.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Two  semesters.  (Of- 
fered as  warranted). 

501,  502.  Intensive  Elementary  Lingala.  (Phonetics,  Morphology  I,  II,  Syntax). 
Four  class  periods  and  two  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  Five  hours.  Two  semesters. 

503,  504.  Intensive  Intermediate  Lingala.  (Syntax,  Idioms,  Literature,  Conver- 
sation). Three  class  periods  and  two  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  Four  hours.  Two 
semesters. 

501,  502.  Elementary  Arabic.  (Phonetics  and  Morphology  I).  Two  class  peri- 
ods and  one  laboratory  period.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Two  semesters. 

607.  Modern  African  Literature.  A  study  of  the  new  literature  coming  out 
of  Africa,  primarily  as  written  in  English.  Influences,  trends.  This  course  strives 
to  initiate  some  vicarious  experience  of  the  lives,  hopes,  and  views  in  contempo- 
rary Africa.  The  image  of  Africa  in  non-African  modern  literature.  Credit,  Two 
hours  a  week.  One  semester. 

609.  Introduction  to  General  Linguistics.  General  description  of  the  families 
of  languages  in  Africa  Sub-Sahara.  Credit,  Two  hours.  One  semester.  (Spring) 

Geography  and  Resources 

521.  Exploration  and  Geography  of  Africa  Sub-Sahara.  The  great  explorers 
of  the  19th  century.  Physical  and  political  geography.  Climate,  rainfall,  transpor- 
tation, vegetation,  agriculture,  water  power,  irrigation,  mining,  and  their  influence 
upon  emerging  Africa.  Credit,  Two  hours.  One  semester.  (Fall) 

621.  Geography  and  Economy  of  East  Africa.  Physical  and  economical 
geography.  Credit,  Two  hours.  One  semester.  (Spring) 

625.  Strategic  Resources  of  Africa  Sub-Sahara.  A  description  and  analysis 
of  the  resources  of  members  of  the  British  Commonwealth  in  Africa  Sub- 
Sahara,  with  special  emphasis  on  their  local  and  global  strategic  importance. 
Credit,  Two  hours.  One  semester.  (Alternate  years) 
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History  and  Politics 

531.  History  of  South  Africa.  A  general  survey  of  the  economic,  social, 
and  political  factors  influencing  the  emergence  of  South  Africa.  Credit,  Three 
hours.  One  semester.  (Spring,  1968) 

532.  History  of  West  Africa.  A  general  survey  of  the  economic,  social,  and 
political  factors  influencing  the  emergence  of  West  Africa.  Credit,  Three  hours. 
One  semester.  (Fall,  1966) 

533.  History  of  East  Africa.  A  general  survey  of  the  economic,  social,  and 
political  factors  influencing  the  emergence  of  East  Africa.  Credit,  Three  hours. 
One  semester.  (Spring,  1967) 

534.  History  of  Central  Africa.  A  general  survey  of  the  economic,  social, 
and  political  factors  influencing  the  emergence  of  Central  Africa.  Credit,  Three 
hours.  One  semester.  (Fall,  1967) 

535.  The  Politics  of  African  Nationalism  I.  A  critical  survey  of  political 
development  and  the  most  important  problems  of  selected  African  countries  with 
British  colonial  background.  A  systematic  study  of  the  origin  and  rise  of  Nation- 
alism; the  role  of  the  new  independent  states  in  the  world  balance  of  power  and 
the  growing  influence  of  Africa  in  world  affairs.  Credit,  Two  hours.  One  semes- 
ter. (Fall) 

536.  The  Politics  of  African  Nationalism  II.  An  intensive  investigation  of 
the  most  important  political  developments  of  selected  African  countries  with 
French  colonial  background.  A  survey  of  the  forms  of  governments  of  the 
independent  states;  the  struggle  for  influence  among  great  powers  with  the  in- 
creasing native  demands  for  national  self-determination  and  independence. 
Credit,  Two  hours.  One  semester.  (Spring) 

630.  Seminar:  Africa  Sub-Sahara  After  1950.  History  of  Africa  Sub-Sahara 
and  the  major  political  developments  after  1950.  Credit,  Two  hours.  One  semes- 
ter. (Spring) 

Anthropology 

541.  Physical  Anthropology.  Description  and  characteristics  of  the  pre- 
historic and  historic  races  in  Africa  according  to  modern  findings.  Credit,  Two 
hours.  One  semester.  (Fall,  1966) 

545.  Cultural  Anthropology.  Methodological  and  theoretical  approach  to  the 
study  of  African  cultures.  Credit,  Two  hours.  One  semester.  (Fall,  1966) 

551.  Introduction  to  Social  Anthropology  I.  Scope  and  method.  Social  Insti- 
tutions, social  groupings  explanation,  psychology  of  observation,  function  and 
pattern.  Applied  Anthropology.  Credit,  Two  hours.  One  semester.  (Fall,  1966) 

552.  Social  Organization.  (Social  Anthropology  II).  Kinship  structure  and 
function,  descent,  clan.  Marriage,  its  effects,  domicile,  marriage  payment,  affinal 
relations,  polygamy,  end  of  marriage.  Credit,  Two  hours.  One  semester.  (Fall, 
1966) 
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553.  Tribal  Political  Organization.  (Social  Anthropology  III).  Types  of  politi- 
cal organization,  political  community,  age-sets-segmentary  lineage  system,  social 
control,  Chief's  powers  and  duties.  Divine  kingship.  Primitive  political  structure  in 
modern  times.  Credit,  Two  hours.  One  semester.  (Spring,  1967) 

554.  Economic  Anthropology.  (Social  Anthropology  IV).  Ecology,  technology, 
and  modes  in  rural  Africa,  with  stress  on  East  Africa,  economic  life  in  relation- 
ship to  social  structure,  political  systems,  and  ritual  life.  Distribution  and  con- 
sumption. Incentives  and  limits  in  accumulation  of  wealth.  Credit,  Two  hours. 
One  semester.  (Spring,  1967) 

555.  Primitive  Mentality,  Witchcraft  and  Magic.  (Social  Anthropology 
V).  Concepts  and  techniques  of  magic  and  witchcraft,  spells.  Social  significance 
of  sorcery.  Taboo,  totemism,  primitive  mentality,  divination.  Credit,  Two  hours. 
One  semester.  (Spring,  1967) 

561.  Ethnography  of  West  Africa.  Ga  social  and  economic  structure,  socio- 
political and  economic  structure  of  the  Tikar.  Ashanti  kinship  and  law.  Tallensi 
social  organization.  Tiv  society.  The  Fulani.  Credit,  Two  hours.  One  semester. 
(Spring,  1967) 

565.  Ethnographic  Survey  of  East  Africa.  Socio-political  structure  of  the 
Nyakyusa  Kikuyu  society.  The  Kipsigis  of  Kenya.  Economic  and  socio-political 
structure  of  the  Sukuma.  The  Turkana  pastoralists.  The  Nandi  acephalous  pasto- 
ralists.  The  Pokot  and  Masai.  The  Chagga  Law,  society,  and  economy.  Immigrant 
races  in  East  Africa,  Labour,  religion.  Credit,  Two  hours.  One  semester.  (Not 
given  in  1966,  1967) 

651.  Primitive  Customary  Law.  The  Laws  of  Africa,  their  unity.  Sanctions. 
Individual  and  social  group.  "Primitive  Communism."  Collective  Responsibility. 
"Sheep  and  Peacock"  theories.  Status  of  the  individual.  Civil  and  criminal 
offences.  Liability.  Ownership  of  land.  Legal  fictions.  Customary  judicial  process. 
Modern  legislation.  Impact  of  English  law.  Credit,  Two  hours.  One  semester.  (Not 
given  in  1966,  1967) 

653.  Socio-Economic  Change.  Theories  of  culture  change.  Function  and 
adaptability  of  African  institutions.  Social,  economic,  religious  change.  Equilib- 
rium and  disequilibrium.  Cultural  dynamism  and  African  psychicism.  Motives  of 
urbanization.  Credit,  Two  hours.  One  semester.  (Not  given  in  1966,  1967) 

Special  Problems 

571.  Educational  Problems  in  Africa.  History  of  education  in  Africa  Sub- 
Sahara,  with  references  to  educational  ideals  and  policies  in  the  administering 
countries.  The  present  situation  and  plans.  Problems  of  policy,  cost,  staffing, 
needs.  Greater  emphasis  on  members  of  the  British  Commonwealth.  Credit,  Two 
hours  One  semester. 
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B.A.  University  of  Vienna,  Austria 
Ph.D.  University  of  Vienna,  Austria 
M.A.  University  of  Pittsburgh 


JOHN  S.  RUGGIERO 
Professor  of  Pharmacy 
B.S.  St.  John's  University 
M.S.  Duquesne  University 
Ph.D.  University  of  Connecticut 

KURT  C.  SCHREIBER 
Professor  of  Chemistry 
B.S.  City  College  of  New  York 
A.M.  Columbia  University 
Ph.D.  Columbia  University 

LIVINUS  SCHUWER,  O.F.M. 
Professor  of  Philosophy 
Ph.D.  University  of  Louvain 

CHARLES  F.  SEBESTA 
Professor  of  Mathematics 
B.A.  University  of  Pittsburgh 
M.A.  University  of  Pittsburgh 
Ph.D.  University  of  Pittsburgh 

REV.  BRONISLAW  STEFANISZYN 
Professor  of  African  Studies 
Ph.D.  Gregorian  University 
Ph.D.  University  of  Witwatersrand, 
Johannesburg 

WILLIAM  G.  STOREY 
Professor  of  History 
B.A.  Assumption  College,  Ontario 
M.A.  Assumption  College,  Ontario 
M.M.S.  Notre  Dame  University 
Doctor  of  Medieval  Studies,  Notre 
Dame  University 

C.  DONNELL  TURNER 
Professor  of  Biology 
B.Sc.  Westminster  College,  Missouri 
M.Sc.  University  of  Missouri 
Ph.D.  University  of  Missouri 

REV.  E.  J.  v.  CROONENBURG,  C.S.Sp. 
Professor  of  Philosophy 
S.T.B.  University  of  Fribourg 

(Switzerland) 
S.T.L.  University  of  Fribourg 

(Switzerland) 
S.T.D.  University  of  Fribourg 

(Switzerland) 

REV.  ADRIAN  L.  van  KAAM,  C.S.Sp. 
Professor  of  Psychology 
M.O.  Dutch  Study  Center,  Culemborg 
Ph.D.  Western  Reserve  University 
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RALPH  C.  BOETTCHER 

Associate  Professor  of  English 
B.A.  University  of  Detroit 
M.A.  Columbia  University 
Doctoral  Candidate,  Columbia 
University 

MARY  R.  CHISHOLM 
Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 
B.A.  Mt.  Mercy  College 
Ph.D.  Catholic  University  of  America 

FRANCES  S.  CHIVERS 
Associate  Professor  of  English 
A.B.  Smith  College 
A.M.  Columbia  University 
Ph.D.  University  of  Buffalo 

JOHN  A.  CLAIR 

Associate  Professor  of  English 
B.A.  Duquesne  University 
M.A.  Duquesne  University 
Ph.D.  Western  Reserve  University 

ROBERT  E.  COLTON 
Associate  Professor  of  Classics 
B.A.  Bowdoin  College 
M.A.  Columbia  University 
Ph.D.  Columbia  University 

WILLIAM  F.  FISCHER 
Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 
B.A.  University  of  Michigan 
M.A.  University  of  Connecticut 
Ph.D.  University  of  Connecticut 

MANFRED  S.  FRINGS 
Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 
Arbitur,  Apostelgymnasium,  Cologne 
Staatsexamen  (English  and 

Philosophy),  Cologne 
Studienassessor,  Studienseminar 

Wuppertat 
Ph.D.  University  of  Cologne 

ALVIN  M.  GALINSKY 

Associate  Professor  of  Pharmacy 
B.S.  University  of  Illinois 
M.S.  University  of  Illinois 
Ph.D.  University  of  Illinois 

AMEDEO  P.  GIORGI 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 
A.B.  St.  Joseph's  College 
M.A.  Fordham  University 
Ph.D.  Fordham  University 


JOHN  B.  GREENSHIELDS 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 
B.S.  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 
M.S.  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 
Ph.D.  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 

SAMUEL  J.  HAZO 
Associate  Professor  of  English 
B.A.  University  of  Notre  Dame 
M.A.  Duquesne  University 
Ph.D.  University  of  Pittsburgh 

REV.  EDWARD  W.  HOGAN,  C.S.Sp. 
Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 
B.A.  St.  Mary's  Seminary 
M.Ed.  Duquesne  University 
Ph.D.  Fordham  University 

ALPHONSO  F.  LINGIS 
Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 
B.A.  Loyola  University,  Chicago 
Ph.B.  Catholic  University  of  Louvain 
Ph.L.  Catholic  University  of  Louvain 
Ph.D.  University  of  Louvain 

JAMES  G.  LYDON 

Associate  Professor  of  History 
B.A.  Harvard  University 
M.A.  Boston  University 
M.A.  Columbia  University 
Ph.D.  Columbia  University 

BRUCE  D.  MARTIN 

Associate  Professor  of  Pharmaceutical 

Chemistry 
B.S.  (Pharm.)  Albany  College  of 

Pharmacy 
M.S.  University  of  Illinois 
Ph.D.  University  of  Illinois 

ROBERT  E.  MITCHELL 
Associate  Professor  of  English 
A.B.  Miami  University 
M.A.  Duke  University 
M.A.  Harvard  University 
Ph.D.  Harvard  University 

JOSEPH  R.  MORICE 

Associate  Professor  of  History 
B.A.  La  Salle  College 
M.A.  Fordham  University 
M.Litt.  University  of  Pittsburgh 
Ph.D.  University  of  Pittsburgh 
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SEVERINO  A.  RUSSO 
Associate  Professor  of  History 
B.A.  Duquesne  University 
M.A.  Duquesne  University 
Ph.D.  Candidate,  University  of 
Pennsylvania 


ALICE  K.  WAGSTAFF 
Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

Director  of  Counseling 
B!A.  Nazareth  College 
M.A.  University  of  Chicago 
Ph.D.  University  of  Chicago 


ARTHUR  H.  SCHRYNEMAKERS 
Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 
Ph.B.  University  of  Louvain 
Ph.L.  University  of  Louvain 
Ph.D.  University  of  Notre  Dame 

SYDNEY  P.  SHANOR 
Associate  Professor  of  Pharmacology 
B.N.  St.  John's  General  Hospital 
B.S.  University  of  Pittsburgh 
M.S.  University  of  Pittsburgh 
Ph.D.  University  of  Pittsburgh 


HAROLD  WEBB,  JR. 
Associate  Professor  of  Political 

Science 
B.A.  University  of  Pennsylvania 
M.A.  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Ph.D.  Brown  University 

SAMUEL  J.  ASTORINO 
Assistant  Professor  of  History 
B.A.  University  of  Pittsburgh 
M.A.  University  of  Pittsburgh 
Ph.D.  University  of  Pittsburgh 


EMMANUEL  I.  SILLMAN 
Associate  Professor  of  Biology 
B.Sc.  Bucknell  University 
M.A.  University  of  Michigan 
Ph.D.  University  of  Michigan 


CHARLES  E.  BARR 
Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 
B.S.  Iowa  State  University 
Ph.D.  University  of  California, 
Berkeley 


DAVID  SMILLIE 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 
B.A.  Yale  University 
M.A.  Wayne  University 
Ph.D.  Cornell  University 


ANTHONY  BARTON 
Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 
B.A.  Ohio  Wesley  an  University 
M.A.  University  of  Chicago 
Ph.D.  University  of  Chicago 


RAYMOND  L.  SMITH 

Associate  Professor  of  Biology 
B.S.  Pennsylvania  State  University 
M.S.  Pennsylvania  State  University 
Ph.D.  Iowa  State  University 

MICHAEL  W.  STRASSER 
Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 
B.A.  St.  Louis  Uniyersity 
M.A.  University  of  Toronto 
Ph.D.  University  of  Toronto 

LEONARD  J.  SWIDLER 

Associate  Professor  of  History 
B.A.  St.  Norbert  College 
M.A.  Marquette  University 
S.T.L.  University  of  Tubingen, 

Germany 
Ph.D.  University  of  Wisconsin 


ROBERT  E.  BERANEK 
Assistant  Professor  of  Political 

Science 
A.B.  St.  Vincent  College 
M.A.  Fordham  University 
Graduate  Study,  University  of 

Pittsburgh 

JOSEPH  C.  BURKE 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 
B.A.  Bellarmine  College 
M.A.  Indiana  University 
Ph.D.  Indiana  University 

ALBERT  B.  COSTA 
Assistant  Professor  of  History 
B.S.  St.  Mary's  College 
M.S.  Oregon  State  University 
Ph.D.  University  of  Wisconsin 
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DONATO  A.  DeFELICE 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 
B.S.  University  of  Pittsburgh 
M.S.  University  of  Pittsburgh 
Graduate  Study,  University  of 
Pittsburgh 

HOWARD  G.  EHRLICH 

Associate  Professor  of  Biology 
B.S.  Marquette  University 
Ph.D.  University  of  Minnesota 

DENISE  M.  ENO 

Assistant  Professor  of  Pharmacy 
B.S.  (Pharmacy)  Duquesne  University 
M.S.  Purdue  University 

JOHN  P.  FLANIGAN 
Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 
A.B.  Harvard  University 
M.A.  Fordham  University 
Doctoral  Candidate,  Fordham 
University 

JOHN  A.  FROHLIGER 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 
B.S.  Purdue  University 
M.S.  State  University  of  Iowa 
Ph.D.  State  University  of  Iowa 

JACK  W.  HAUSER 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 
B.S.  Case  Institute  of  Technology 
Ph.D.  University  of  Illinois 

JEROME  E.  JANSSEN 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 
B.A.  St.  Norbert  College 
M.A.  University  of  Wisconsin 
Graduate  Work,  University  of 
Wisconsin 

FRANCIS  M.  KNAPP 
Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 
A.B.  College  of  Idaho 
M.S.  University  of  Southern  California 
Ph.D.  University  of  Southern  California 

RICHARD  A.  LAKE 
Assistant  Professor  of  Swahili 
B.A.  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge 

University 
M.A.  Cambridge  University 


OLLIE  LEE 
Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 
B.A.  Berea  College 
Doctoral  Candidate,  University  of 
Pittsburgh 

PEI-TSING  LIU 
Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 
B.S.  University  of  Shanghai 
M.A.  Boston  University 
Ph.D.  Catholic  University  of  America 

JOHN  J.  LYON 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 
B.A.  Notre  Dame  University 
M.A.  Notre  Dame  University 
Graduate  Work,  Emory  University, 

Bowling  Green  University, 

University  of  Pittsburgh 

CHARLES  MAES 
Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 
B.A.  University  of  Denver 
M.A.  Tulane  University 

PAUL  T.  MASON 
Assistant  Professor  of  History 
B.S.  St.  Louis  University 
M.A.  St.  Louis  University 
Ph.D.  St.  Louis  University 

ROBERT  G.  McDERMOT 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 
B.S.  University  of  Pittsburgh 
Ph.D.  University  of  Pittsburgh 

DAVID  J.  M.  MUFFETT,  O.B.E. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Hausa 
Sole  Commissioner 
Kano  Native  Authority 
Northern  Nigeria 
M.A.  University  of  Pittsburgh 

JOHN  OPIE 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 
B.A.  DePauw  University 
B.D.  Union  Theological  Seminary 
M.A.  University  of  Chicago 
Ph.D.  University  of  Chicago 

JOSEPH  PLANINSIC 

Assistant  Professor  of  African  Studies 

and  Russian 
J.U.D.  University  of  Ljubljana 
M.A.  University  of  Rome 
Ph.D.  University  of  Rome 
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WILLIAM  O.  POLLARD 

Assistant  Professor  of  Pharmacology 
A.A.  George  Washington  University 
B.A.  University  of  Virginia 
Ph.D.  University  of  Maryland 

REV.  DAVID  SMITH,  C.S.Sp. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 
B.A.  St.  Mary's  Seminary 
S.T.L.  University  of  Fribourg, 

Switzerland 
M.A.  Duquesne  University 
Doctoral  Candidate,  University  of 

Montreal 

OMAR  STEWARD 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.  University  of  Delaware 

Ph.D.  Pennsylvania  State  University 

HAN  van  VELZEN 
Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 
B.A.  University  of  Tilburg 
M.A.  University  of  Tilburg 
Doctorandus,  University  of  Tilburg 
Graduate  Study,  University  of 

Cambridge  and  University  of  South 

Africa 

REV.  JOSEPH  L.  VARGA,  C.S.Sp. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Swahili 
B.A.  St.  Mary's  Seminary 
M.Ed.  Duquesne  University 
Graduate  Study,  University  of  London 

CHARLES  L.  WINEK 
Assistant  Professor  of  Pharmacy 
B.S.  Duquesne  University 
M.S.  Duquesne  University 
Ph.D.  Ohio  State  University 

FREDERICK  T.  ZUGIBE 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Histochemistry 
B.S.  St.  Francis  College 
M.S.  University  of  Chicago 
Ph.D.  University  of  Chicago 

SISTER  M.  GONZALES  DUFFY,  R.S.M. 
Instructor  in  Hospital  Pharmacy 
B.A.  Mount  Mercy  College 
B.S.  Duquesne  University 
M.S.  Villanova  University 


MICHAEL  KUPERSANIN 
Instructor  in  Sociology 
B.A.  Kent  State  University 
M.A.  Kent  State  University 
Doctoral  Candidate,  University  of 
Pittsburgh 

REV.  ROGER  VALLEE,  C.S.Sp. 
Instructor  in  Lingaia 
Baccalaureat-es-lettres,  College  Ste. 
Croix,  France 

KENNETH  WHIPPS 
Instructor  in  Sociology 
A.B.  Notre  Dame  University 
M.A.  Syracuse  University 
Graduate  Study,  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology 

HELENE  BORKE 

Lecturer  in  Psychology 
B.A.  New  York  University 
M.A.  University  of  Chicago 
Ph.D.  University  of  Chicago 

RAY  C.  HACKMAN 

Lecturer  in  Psychology 
B.A.  University  of  Nebraska 
M.A.  University  of  Nebraska 
Ph.D.  University  of  Minnesota 

JOSEPH  W.  BANSAVAGE 

Affiliate  Training  Supervisor  in 

Psychology 
B.A.  University  of  Rochester 
M.A.  University  of  Toledo 

HERBERT  L.  LEVIT 

Affiliate  Training  Supervisor  in 

Psychology 
A.B.  Temple  University 
Ed.M.  Temple  University 
Ed.D.  Temple  University 

RICHARD  R.  MARTIN 

Affiliate  Training  Supervisor  in 

Psychology 
B.S.  Millerville  State  Teachers  College, 

Pa. 
M.A.  Temple  University 
Ph.D.  Temple  University 
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DUQUESNE  UNIVERSITY:  BOARDS,  OFFICERS,  COMMITTEES 

Board  of  Directors 

Very  Rev.  Vernon  F.  Gallagher,  C.S.Sp.,  Chairman 


Rev.  Louis  A.  Dietrich,  C.S.Sp. 
Rev.  Joseph  A.  Griffin,  C.S.Sp. 
Rev.  John  P.  Janczuk,  C.S.Sp. 
Rev.  Joseph  R.  Kletzel,  C.S.Sp. 
Rev.  Joseph  A.  Lauritis,  C.S.Sp. 

Executive  Committee 

Very  Rev.  Henry  J.  McAnulty,  C.S.Sp. 
Rev.  Louis  A.  Dietrich,  C.S.Sp. 
Rev.  Joseph  A.  Lauritis,  C.S.Sp. 
Rev.  James  F.  McNamara,  C.S.Sp. 


Very  Rev.  Henry  J.  McAnulty,  C.S.Sp. 
Very  Rev.  Augustus  O.  Reitan,  C.S.Sp. 
Hon.  William  W.  Scranton 
Rev.  Edmund  R.  Supple,  C.S.Sp. 
Rev.  J.  Gerald  Walsh,  C.S.Sp. 


Chairman 

Rev.  Edmund  R.  Supple,  C.S.Sp. 
Rev.  J.  Gerald  Walsh,  C.S.Sp. 


Officers  of  Administration 

ChanceJJor Most  Rev.  John  J.  Wright,  S.T.D. 

Chairman  of  the  Board Very  Rev.  Vernon  F.  Gallagher,  C.S.Sp.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

President Very  Rev.  Henry  J.  McAnulty,  C.S.Sp.,  LL.D.,  D.Ed. 

Executive  Vice-President Rev.  J.  Gerald  Walsh,  C.S.Sp.,  Ph.D. 

Academic  Administration 

Academic  Vice-President Rev.  Edmund  R.  Supple,  C.S.Sp.,  S.T.L. 

Registrar Maurice  J.  Murphy,  D.Ed. 

Assistant  Registrar Thomas  F.  Bailey,  B.A. 

Assistant  Registrar Robert  D.  Waldron,  B.S.  in  Bus.  Ad. 

Director  of  Testing John  E.  Nelson,  M.Ed. 

Director  of  Admissions  & 

Financial  Assistance  (On  Leave] Rev.  Frederick  R.  Clark,  C.S.Sp.,  M.A. 

Acting  Director  of  Admissions  & 

Financial  Assistance Bernard  J.  Kobosky,  M.Ed. 

Assistant  Director  of  Admissions Justin  L.  Cashman,  Jr.,  B.A. 

Assistant  Director  of  Financial  Assistance  . Maurice  A.  Spitler,  M.Ed. 

Co-ordinator  of  ROTC Lt.  Col.  Jarvis  K.  Shaffer,  U.S.A. 

Co-ordinator  of  University  Research Herbert  H.  Petit,  Ph.D. 

Director  of  African  Institute Geza  Grosschmid,  J.U.D. 

Director  of  Academic  Publications Rev.  Henry  J.  Koren,  C.S.Sp.,  S.T.D. 

Librarian Eleanor  McCann,  B.S. 


Business  Affairs  Administration 

Vice-President  for  Management Rev.  Louis  A.  Dietrich,  C.S.Sp.,  M.A. 

Business  Officer John  F.  Gannon,  B.S. 

Director  of  Physical  Plant Raymond  V.  Bunch 

Director  of  University  Planning John  O'Carroll,  B.A. 
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Student  Affairs  Administration 

Vice-President  for  Student  Affairs Rev.  James  F.  McNamara,  C.S.Sp.,  B.A. 

Administrator  of  General  Activities Margaret  G.  Hockswender,  M.Ed. 

Administrator  of  Special  Activities Kenneth  J.  Duffy,  Ph.D. 

Director  of  Placement  Service  James  R.  Holcomb,  M.A. 

Dean  of  Men Glenn  M.  Nelson,  B.Ed. 

Assistant  Dean  of  Men Ronald  J.  Bean,  B.S.  in  Ed. 

Acting  Dean  of  Women Annabelle  L.  Kleppick,  B.S.  in  Bus.  Ad. 

Co-ordinator  of  Housing Anne  E.  Jones,  A.A. 

Director  of  Health Leo  D.  O'Donnell,  M.D. 

University  Physician Ernest  A.  Falvo,  M.D. 

Public  Relations  Administration 

Vice-President  for  University  Relations 

and  Secretary Rev.  Stephen  J.  Lasko,  C.S.Sp.,  M.Ed. 

Director  of  AJumni  Relations Charles  R.  Luke,  B.S.  in  Bus.  Ad. 

Director  of  Public  Information  George  J.  Ford,  Jr.,  A.B. 

Deans 

Dean,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences Rev.  Joseph  A.  Lauritis,  C.S.Sp.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Dean,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences Kurt  C.  Schreiber,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Dean,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences Samuel  J.  Hazo,  Ph.D. 

Dean,  School  of  Business  Administration James  L.  Hayes,  M.A. 

Assistant  Dean,  School  of 

Business  Administration William  J.  O'Brien,  M.B.A. 

Dean,  School  of  Pharmacy John  S.  Ruggiero,  Ph.D. 

Dean,  School  of  Education Rev.  Philip  C.  Niehaus,  C.S.Sp.,  D.Ed. 

Dean,  School  of  Music Gerald  F.  Keenan,  Ph.D. 

Dean,  School  of  Nursing Regina  E.  Fusan,  M.Ed. 

Dean,  Graduate  School Herbert  H.  Petit,  Ph.D. 

Dean,  School  of  Law Thomas  F.  Quinn,  LL.B.,  M.B.A. 

Assistant  Dean,  School  of  Law Sally  Mrvos,  B.S.,  LL.B. 

University  Chaplain 

Chaplain Rev.  Joseph  A.  Healy,  C.S.Sp.,  M.A. 
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DUQUESNE  UNIVERSITY  FOUNDATION 

Edward  J.  Hanley,  Chairman 


Trustees 

Frank  E.  Agnew,  Jr. 
*The  Honorable  Joseph  M.  Ban* 

Walter  J.  Blenko 

Fletcher  L.  Byrom 

M.  A.  Cancelliere 

Michael  C.  Conick 

William  H.  Cosgrove 

Leon  Coslov 

Lou  R.  Crandall 

Walter  J.  Curley 
*Rev.  Louis  A.  Dietrich,  C.S.Sp. 

Herman  Fineberg 

David  L.  Frawley 
*The  Very  Rev.  Vernon  F.  Gallagher, 

C.S.Sp. 
*Edward  I.  Goldberg,  Esq. 

Raymond  L.  Hess,  Jr.,  Esq. 

Edward  J.  Kelley 

John  E.  Laughlin,  Jr.,  Esq. 

Rev.  Stephen  J.  Lasko,  C.S.Sp. 
*Rev.  Joseph  A.  Lauritis,  C.S.Sp. 


Allison  R.  Maxwell,  Jr. 
*The  Very  Rev.  Henry'J.  McAnulty, 
C.S.Sp. 

A.  King  McCord 

The  Honorable  John  E.  McGrady 

John  P.  Monteverde 

Edward  C.  Myers 

The  Honorable  Henry  X.  O'Brien 

John  L.  Propst 

John  P.  Roche 

Colonel  Willard  F.  Rockwell 

John  T.  Ryan,  Jr. 

William  A.  Seifert,  Jr. 

G.  A.  Shoemaker 

Morton  S.  Smith 

Lieutenant  General  Arthur  G. 
Trudeau 

The  Honorable  Samuel  A.  Weiss 
*The  Most  Rev.  John  J.  Wright,  S.T.D. 

Richard  Wright 


Council  on  Instruction 

Rev.  Edmund  R.  Supple,  C.S.Sp.,  Chairman 


Regina  E.  Fusan 

James  L.  Hayes 

Gerald  F.  Keenan 

Rev.  Joseph  A.  Lauritis,  C.S.Sp. 

*Ex-officio 


Rev.  Philip  C.  Niehaus,  C.S.Sp. 
Herbert  H.  Petit 
Thomas  F.  Quinn 
John  S.  Ruggiero 


University  School  Calendar  1966-1967 

Summer  Session  1966 

June  10 — Friday  9:00-4:00  )„     .         .        „.,.„, 

„„     0  .      ,  nnnXT         ( Registration:  Eight  Weeks  Day  Session. 

June  11— Saturday  9:00-Noonj       a  5  y 

June  13 — Monday    Eight  Weeks  Day  Session  Begins. 

June  23— Thursday  1:00-7:00 )  „     .  A    xl        „.„„,« 

0-     _  . ,  „««„««  \  Registration:  Six  Weeks  Day  and  Evening 

June  24— Friday  9:00-4:00  >  sJsion  y  S 

June  25 — Saturday  9:00-Noon) 

June  27 — Monday    Six  Weeks  Day  and  Evening  Session 

Begins. 
July    2 — Saturday  Latest  Date  to  apply  for  Degrees:  August 

Candidates. 
August    5 — Friday    Summer  Sessions  End.  Commencement. 

Fall  Semester  1966-1967 

September  12 — Monday  1:00-3  :Oo\„     .  „      _, 

n  ,      „„     _       ,  „  , n /Registration:  Day  Classes. 

September  13— Tuesday  1:00-3:00  J  J 

September  12 — Monday  4:00-7:00  \„     .  _. 

0i,^rtrT,       ,  „«„„    «  r  Registration:  Evening  Classes. 

September  13— Tuesday  4:00-7:00)       5  5 

September  14,15,16—  9 :00-3 :00  ) 

Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday  /  Registration:  Day  Classes. 

September  17 — Saturday        9 :00-Noon  / 

September  19 — Monday   Fall  Semester  Begins. 

September  24 — Saturday Latest  Date  for  Change  of  Schedule. 

October    1 — Saturday    Latest  Date  to  apply  for  Degrees: 

January  Candidates. 
October  7 — Friday   Latest  Date  to  present  thesis  outline  to 

Graduate  School:  January  Candidates. 

November   1 — Tuesday All  Saints  Day.  Holiday. 

November    9 — Wednesday Mid-Semester  Examinations  Begin. 

November  23 — Wednesday Thanksgiving  Vacation  begins  after  last 

class. 

November  28 — Monday   Classes  Resumed. 

December    8 — Thursday   Immaculate  Conception.  Holiday. 

December  19 — Monday    Christmas  Vacation  begins  after  last  class. 

January    3 — Tuesday   Classes  Resumed. 

January    6 — Friday Final  Date  to  submit  completed  thesis  to 

Graduate  School:  January  Candidates. 

January  20 — Friday Final  Examinations  Begin. 

January  21 — Saturday    Final  Examinations:  Saturday  Classes. 
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Spring  Semester  1967 

January  30— Monday  1:00-3:00  \_     .  x  _       _ 

i  „-     rr,       i  „  ™  o  ™  f  Registration :  Day  Classes. 

January  31— Tuesday  1:00-3 :00j       &  J 

January  30— Monday  4:00-7:00 )_     .  x    A.       _       .       _ 

;  _     _       .  ,««„„„  /Registration:  Evening  Classes. 

January  31— Tuesday  4:00-7:00  j       6  5 

February  1,  2,  3—  9:00-3:00  J 

Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday  )  Registration:  Day  Classes. 

February   4 — Saturday  9:00-Noon/ 

February    6 — Monday   Spring  Semester  Begins. 

February  11 — Saturday    Latest  Date  for  Change  of  Schedule. 

February  18 — Saturday    Latest  Date  to  apply  for  Degrees:  June 

Candidates. 
February  18 — Saturday    Latest  Date  to  present  thesis  outline  to 

Graduate  School:  June  Candidates. 
March  17 — Friday Graduate  School  Modern  Language 

Examination. 

March  22 — Wednesday    Easter  Vacation  begins  after  last  class. 

March  28 — Tuesday    Classes  Resumed. 

March  29 — Wednesday    Mid-Semester  Examinations  Begin. 

May   4 — Thursday   Ascension  Thursday.  Holiday. 

May  19 — Friday Final  Date  to  submit  completed  thesis  to 

Graduate  School:  June  Candidates. 

May  26 — Friday Final  Examinations  Begin. 

May  27 — Saturday    Final  Examinations:  Saturday  Classes. 

May  30 — Tuesday  Holiday. 

June    4 — Sunday Baccalaureate  Service  and 

Commencement  Exercises. 

Summer  Session  1967 

June    9— Friday  9:00-4:00  \  ■     .  x    x.        „.  ,.  TA7    ,     ^      0 

:        „rt     _  x    ^  n  > Registration:  Eight  Weeks  Day  Session. 

June  10— Saturday  9:00-Noonj       a 

June  12 — Monday    Eight  Weeks  Day  Session  Begins. 

June  22— Thursday  1:00-7:00  )„     .  x    x.        0.    TAr    ,     ^  ,  „ 

;„„„.,  I  Registration:  Six  Weeks  Day  and  Evening 

June23^-Fnday  9:00-4:00  >  Ses8sion> 

June  24 — Saturday  9 :00-Noon  / 

June  26 — Monday    Six  Weeks  Day  and  Evening  Session 

Begins. 
July   1 — Saturday Latest  Date  to  apply  for  Degrees:  August 

Candidates. 
August   4 — Friday    Final  Examinations.  Summer  Sessions 

End. 


